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Cultural Reading and Arousing 
Interest in the Library 
Eleanor J. Gladstone, B. L., Carleton col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

There are, I believe, there always have 
been, many misapprehensions as to what 
the cultivated man or woman really is. 
Many well meaning individuals consider 
the term “cultured” to mean a_ being 
wholly devoted to books and reading, an 
individual far too enlightened to asso- 
ciate with the “common herd.” The term 
cultured immediately frightens the ordi- 
nary mortal who has been less fortunate 
than his cultured brother or sister, fright- 
ens him, all because he has the wrong 
idea. Let him get the proper conception 
of the word, let him grasp the ideal as 
set forth by Dr Eliot, who says the cul- 
tured man is “a man of quick percep- 
tions, of broad sympathies and wide af- 
finities, responsive, but independent, self- 
reliant but deferential, loving truth and 
candor, but also moderation and propor- 
tion, courageous but gentle, not finished 
but perfecting.” Cultured, indeed, but 
not exclusive, let him I say, get this idea 
and he must at once see here is something 
to be desired, a something which harks 
back to the earliest times. A something 
of which Cicero said “Where to uncom- 
mon and distinguished natural talent, 
there is added a certain training, culture, 
and learning, then, there is wont to arise 
something pre-eminent and _ unique.” 
Books have at all times portrayed life 
in some of its phases and it is easily con- 
ceded that all great men and women have 
been influenced by the reading of good 
books. In evidence of this we have the 
testimony of such men as Gibbon, who 
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said he inherited from his aunt “an in- 
vincible love of reading,’ Fenelon who 
said “If the kingdoms of all Europe were 
laid at my feet in exchange for my love 
of reading, I would spurn them all.” Sir 
John Lubbock, author of the “Pleasures 
of Life,” said in regard to the training 
of the mind, “The body ceases to grow in 
a few years, but the mind, if we will, 
may grow almost as long as life lasts.” 

Life is too short to depend upon one’s 
own experience. Hence all live minds 
have sought companionship with the mas- 
ters of literature, Homer, Dante, Shakes- 
peare and Goethe, but in a limited paper 
it is impossible to attempt to give even a 
partial list of names, for I should have 
each auditor rising up with his favorite 
and crying “don’t forget Plato, Cicero, 
Milton, Addison, Tennyson, Herschel, 
Darwin, Locke,” and so on ad infinitum. 
And true it is, when we glance at the 
splendid galaxy of names we are indeed 
in the quandary of Mrs Stuart’s “Jessi- 
kiah Brown” when choosing a wife. No 
sooner did he think of one, than his mind 
reverted to many others of equal fascina- 
tion, till at last he moaned “Look lak I 
must be a ‘Mormondizer’ and wants ’em 
all.” And so with poets, scientists, phil- 
osophers, religious writers, novelists, art- 
ists, explorers, “We wants ’em all” to 
make the rounded character. Dr Jow- 
ett, that great English scholar, of whom 
the couplet ran: 

I am master of this college. 

What J know not is not knowledge. 
said that in his opinion the teaching of 
morals, in the coming age, would be by 
biography. Not an unreasonable idea 
when one considers the inspiration to be 
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gained from the lives of our old Bible 
heroes, from the pioneers in new coun- 
tries, from men and women of the calibre 
of Lincoln, John Brown, Phillip Brooks, 
Frances E. Willard, Jane Addams, Dr 
Graham Taylor and Dr Grenfell, and of 
any other man and woman of character, 
whom you may choose to select. 

Books, then, must enter into the life 
of a cultivated man or woman ;—for a 
truly cultivated being wishes both to 
know and to do. If he would serve men, 
he must know men,—not only men of 
today, but men of all ages. If he would 
cope with the problems of his day, he 
must not only know the problems of his 
day but the problems of days gone by 
and how they were solved, with what 
feelings his predecessors attacked the tan- 
gles which were presented to them to un- 
ravel. So, contrasting his own tasks and 
problems with those of others, he may 
take courage. 

To him who loves books, to him so 
fortunate as to have literary ancestors it 
is not necessary to enumerate the bene- 
fits accruing from a love of books. But 
what shall we say to him who has not 
been fortunate in his ancestors nor his 
training, to him “who knows not that he 
knows not,’ what shall we assure him he 
may hope for from a knowledge and a 
love of books? First and primarily it 
re-creates his mind—it gives him some- 
thing to work upon—something to take 
him out of himself, it enables him to see 
his little round, his trials, his discourage- 
ments are not unique, he sees his kinship 
with the whole round world. He may be 
limited in surroundings so that he has 
few friends, but through his reading he 
may associate with the best the world 
affords. One who reads widely will soon 
find himself sympathizing widely. Will 
he not find traits of character which will 
live in his memory, which will create 
in him a desire to emulate? May he not 
find himself living on a little higher plane, 
striving not to be less noble than his book 
companions? Does he find his ideals 
being dulled by “the slings and arrows” 
of misfortune? Let him turn to the pages 
of a heroic struggle, be it truth or fiction, 
the encouragement comes, to push on. 
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One of our recent writers has divided life 
into three activities, namely,—getting a 
livelihood, “living” or “getting good and 
doing good,” “life” or “cultivation of the 
soul.” It would seem not an unreason- 
able division and each division would 
truly require the knowledge of books. A 
machinist should not be compelled to be a 
machine, nor yet, a bookkeeper only to 
know figures, and how great is the need 
for the cultivation of the mind for him 
or for her who is busy day in and day out 
engaged in piece work, making the same 
manner of thing always with no varia- 
tion! 

In passing we are constrained to say: 
Delightful indeed, are books for the book 
lover, but how much greater the benefit 
for him, who through environment knows 
nothing of the joys of life, he who 
through illness must be much by him- 
self, he who through mistaken notions of 
right and wrong has been shut away in 
prisons, he who must pass a cheerless 
old age. Readily come to mind the thou- 
sands who might have been saved from 
unnecessary evils had they known the 
value of reading, thousands who might 
have been—yea—thousands who may be 
if in some way, lovers of books, and chief 
among them librarians, can only so put 
themselves and their wares at the dis- 
posal of those who most need them. 
Truly we may expect much of books, 
books we must have, hence libraries, pri- 
vate libraries, public libraries and col- 
lege libraries. 

It is a far cry from the days described 
by a writer in the Atlantic Monthly when 
young people were reading Darwin’s 
“Origin of the species,” and “Greene’s 
Short history” just for pleasure and 
when the three regular forms of enter- 
tainment were reading, the art of con- 
versation, and letter writing, to today 
with its cheap theaters, automobile driv- 
ing and the “movies.” The library and 
the librarian has much to contend with, 
but the library is striving nobly to carry 
out the statement made by Dr Bostwick 
that “whatever the public wants, it is the 
duty of the public library to supply,” and 
we find some libraries conducting classes 
in technical work, some conducting yearly 
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lecture courses, and Christmas festivals, 
others making a point to have all kinds 
of railroad information, and acting in 
general as an information bureau. An- 
other library has pianola records to lend. 
A recent venture in interesting people in 
the public library is made by the Min- 
neapolis public library by a series of 
articles under the caption “What’s wrong 
with the library,” various people having 
been asked to write articles of construc- 
tive criticism, to which the librarian re- 
plies. The method of question and an- 
swer seems an excellent way of dissem- 
minating information and the librarian 
has thus been able to place a great deal 
of valuable information before the pub- 
lic and she has created a lively interest. 
Another excellent feature now in prep- 
aration is the preparing of lists of books 
for foreigners to be distributed at the 
night schools. 

In St. Paul, the local newspapers are 
being used extensively, also the privileges 
of the library are being emphasized in 
schools, clubs and industrial institutions. 
The Catholic Bulletin is publishing a list 
of the Catholic books in the library, the 
Minnesota Union Advocate is publish- 
ing a list on labor, while other papers are 
publishing lists of the German and Swed- 
ish books available. The editors of the 
high school magazines are interesting 
themselves in publishing a library num- 
ber. Plans are being made for a story 
teller’s league, a drama league, and for 
aiding various organizations in music, 
art, and the study of local history. Ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out to stimu- 
late interest and to obtain information 
which may be of service in the admin- 
istration of the library. The elevators 
of the higher buildings and the space in 
street cars are being employed for ad- 
vertising. 

One of much wider library experience 
than the writer, upon being asked what 
she would suggest for arousing interest 
in the library, replied—‘“the only way is 
to have an attractive library, attractive 
books and an attractive librarian.” Yet, 
with those three things granted not all the 
people come, either to public or college 
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library, whom we would like to see. 
There are various reasons which keep 
people away—they are too timid, they 
don’t know about the advantages, they 
suppose libraries are only for those 


who are educated, they fear they 
are not well enough dressed, they 
fear the administration. Not ex- 


cepting library training and executive 
ability, I believe the most necessary asset 
of any library, is to have some one who 
is interested in people, all kinds and con- 
ditions, and who has time to show that 
interest, and who, at the same time loves 
books for what they can do for “all sorts 
and conditions of men.” I believe there 
should be some one who is devoted truly, 
to finding the right book for the right per- 
son. I believe this to be necessary in 
any library but especially necessary in the 
public library. I know not if it be true 
of the public library, but true it is of the 
college library that after a careful search, 
when the exact article to suit the case 
has been found the student remarks most 
naively “Oh can’t you find me something 
shorter?” Trying? No, I still maintain 
that to this “proper-spirited” person, be 
she librarian, assistant or what not, it 
does not matter; for, either she had the 
delight of knowing on the instant where 
to find the subject or the still greater de- 
light of a search rewarded, which is 
equal to the delight of a problem solved. 
No, the pleasure is there, for the libra- 
rian, no matter what the attitude of the 
patron; for, library work is like the 
sport of hunting with the added insurance 
you will always bag some game. 

In the matter of tempting our patrons, 
in a college library, the patrons naturally 
are composed, for the greater part, of 
faculty members and students, added to 
whom, in our own library are the min- 
isters, public school teachers and club 
women. 

For ministers and busy faculty mem- 
bers, it is a privilege and pleasure to call 
their attention to some new magazine ar- 
ticle or to some new book just suited to 
their line of work, or indeed, often to 
call their attention to some book in some 
widely different field but yet, a book or 
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story which will bring refreshment as 
suited perhaps to their inclinations and, 
let me say, I would always include good 
short stories, Mr Crothers and his jest- 
ing to the contrary, for ofttimes just in 
a nutshell, one gets a splendid bit of 
character,—for example, “On the ragged 
edge of forty,’ appearing recently in 
Scribner's, certainly gives the middle- 
aged just the hope and courage they need. 

For the women’s clubs in town, and the 
young women’s clubs in college a knowl- 
edge of some recent books, or articles 
such as “Within prison walls,” “The Jon- 
athan papers,” “At the sign of the Hobby 
Horse,” Katherine Bement Davis’ “Work 
in reform,” short stories of character as 
Susan Glaspell’s “Lifted masks” all form 
excellent opportunity to interest and fur- 
nish them subjects for programs. One 
becomes so much more interested too, 
if the speaker herself, has a keen interest 
in what she is advocating. It is unfor- 
tunate that boys and girls are coming to 
college every year with no adequate prep- 
aration in literature or the love of litera- 
ture, yet they may be interested by dip- 
ping into some book and telling them a 
bit and then as Uncle Remus says, when 
for very good reasons he doesn’t wish to 
go further “dat’s all de fur de tale goes,” 
let them go on to find out for themselves. 
Students most assuredly could be gently 
led to a taste for travel through such 
books as “Your United States” and 
“Abroad at home.” 

I suppose every college has with them 
always banqueters and toasters. There 
is an excellent opportunity to aid students 
in preparing their toasts, leading them to 
see the possibilities that come in the op- 
portunity to make a bright little speech 
yet one which may have a kernel of 
wheat, the searching for just the right 
story, the fact that this well known man 
or that bright woman used this or that, 
the turning over of books of quotations, 
the fact that such and such a poet said 
this or that, may all help to call their at- 
tention to unknown writers, living or 
dead. In our college library we may well 
have our new books in a conspicuous 
place, we may have our college paper, if 
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it is not too filled with athletics which is 
too apt to be the case, publish a list of 
our additions, we may well have our list 
of books labelled “Books worth while,” 
but it all narrows down to the person- 
ality of that member of the library corps 
who has the great privilege of talking 
with the individual and directing his read- 
ing. To be ideal, I believe every member 
of a library corps should love people per 
se, and love books; let those be his quali- 
fications and sooner or later he must in- 
terest his patrons. 

A very pretty definition of the college 
library has been thus stated—‘‘A blessed 
company of immortals giving daily and 
hourly receptions at which the librarian 
is master of ceremonies charged with 
seeing that each guest meets and has the 
opportunity .for long quiet conference 
with the one he most desires to know.” 
This being true much indeed depends 
upon the “Keeper of the books.” 





The Book Symposium and Its Reason 
for Being* 

Librarianship is a fascinating but a 
dangerous business. I am thinking of 
the danger which lies in browsing—in 
browsing as we practice it, if I may 
use a word with such delightful sug- 
gestions for what is part of our purely 
professional routine. In rapidly look- 
ing over books to judge of their value 
for others, we run the risk of deceiving 
ourselves into thinking we have actu- 
ally read the books, into thinking we 
have assimilated while we have in 
reality only tasted. Now the real book 
lover does much book tasting, quite 
legitimately, but he usually does it 
with the intention of finding something 
to read—to read through, I mean. The 
browser is the happiest of beings. 
Some of us would perhaps be willing 
to confess that we were drawn to our 
work by the opportunity it seemed to 
promise of unlimited indulgence in our 
favorite pastime, of making over, so 
to speak, our play into our work. We 
found soon enough that our browsing 





* Discussion at the I. L. A. conference at 
Ottawa, 1916. 
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had to be done somewhat differently. 
In our minds there are other thoughts 
than those which send the care-free 
reader to the book shelves. Not for 
ourselves but for others we weigh and 
choose; and is there not at least a 
chance that in some minds the profes- 
sional motive will finally crowd out 
entirely the personal one, that for some 
librarians genuine enthusiasm in re- 
gard to particular books will become 
less and less possible? Familiarity 
does sometimes breed indifference. If 
that is often the case with us, we are 
sacrificing—unnecessarily—one of life’s 
keen delights. I say unnecessarily be- 
cause the danger can be guarded 
against. The librarian of all people 
needs to preserve his personal enthu- 
siasms, to read and reread his favorite 
author, his favorite book, and to read 
on his favorite subject, without forever 
considering the author, the book, or the 
subject in relation to other readers 
than himself. In this case as in so 
many others a touch of egoism makes 
for a truer altruism. It is the book en- 
thusiast who is likely to make book 
enthusiasts of others, not the one who 
has forgotten what it means to be him- 
self utterly absorbed, what it means to 
enter with heart and mind and soul 
into the spirit, the innermost meaning 
of a book. 

None of us needs to be reminded that 
the material we handle is not books as 
represented by call numbers, but books 
as they represent ideas. But I think 
we do need sometimes to remind our- 
selves that this material is for us per- 
sonally as well as for the men and 
women to whom we are ministering. 
We have our book-talks at library 
meetings in order to prove to ourselves 
that the personal relation between 
books and librarians may and does 
exist; that, in spite of the distractions 
of catalogs and charging systems and 
publicity methods, books may retain, 
do retain, a genuine vitality for us. 
This, I take it, is what book-symposi- 
ums are for. 

EMMA FELSENTHAL. 

University of Illinois. 
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A Debtor to His Profession* 
Certification of librarians 

I hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion; from the which as men of course do 
seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto. 

Have we yet come to the place where 
librarianship can be called a profession? 
A young man who expects to practice 
medicine now finds it necessary to take 
a college degree and three or four years 
of special study at a recognized medical 
school. After this training he still has 
the state examinations to pass before he 
is permitted to practice. In law similar 
preparation is required. For those 
choosing to become ministers some spe- 
cial study is necessary. Teachers as a 
class perhaps come nearer to librarians 
than the others mentioned. Yet in many 
states no teacher can legally be em- 
ployed unless he presents evidence of 
general education and of some special 
knowledge as shown by a diploma from 
a recognized school or by an examina- 
tion. 

What preparation is exacted from 
those who wish to become librarians? 
From some not even a high school edu- 
cation; from others graduation from 
high school, from still others graduation 
from a four years’ college course. Pro- 
fessional preparation varies as widely; 
from those having none whatever to ap- 
prenticeship of different lengths of time 
in a library, or attendance at a summer 
library school or a year or two at a rec- 
ognized library school. Until there is 
some uniformity required by law, both 
in general education and in the so-called 
professional preparation, which approxi- 
mates to some degree the preparation re- 
quired by the learned professions of law 
and of medicine, librarianship has little 
right to be called a profession; it must 
be content with being called a vocation. 
Teaching, closely allied with librarian- 
ship, is considered by some of the lead- 
ers among the teachers as not yet having 
attained to the dignity of a profession, 





* President’s address at meeting of IIli- 
ae association, Ottawa, October 
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because of the low educational require- 
ments both general and special; yet in 
teaching there are certain qualifications 
which must be met by the prospective 
teacher and these are often tested by 
examination. 

Higher standards both in general and 
in technical education are urgently 
needed for librarianship, with state cer- 
tification required by law. What would 
be the requirements of a workable cer- 
tificating law for librarians? Certificates 
of different grades, both for general and 
for technical education, should be pro- 
vided for librarians of the smallest li- 
braries, for medium-sized libraries and 
for the largest libraries as well as for 
heads of departments in large libraries 
and for the more important assistants in 
the different departments. Many posi- 
tions of assistants both in large and in 
small libraries would be considered 
clerical and consequently would need no 
certification. Provision should be made 
so that a person holding a low-grade cer- 
tificate might be enabled to obtain one of 
higher grade after more experience and 
study. The certificate of the lowest 
grade, requiring small educational and 
technical qualifications should be non-re- 
newable after a short term of years in 
order that those who do not advance in 
general and special knowledge of li- 
brarianship may be dropped auto- 
matically. 

The agency for granting these cer- 
tificates might be either a board, with 
special qualifications, or the Illinois li- 
brary extension commission. Without 
doubt the tendency of such a law would 
be to raise the standard of librarianship 
and to prevent to some extent the ap- 
pointment of librarians for purely poli- 
tical reasons. Objections to such a law 
undoubtedly will be raised, but I do not 
see what objection there is against state 
certification of librarians any more than 
against state certification of teachers, 
lawyers, or doctors. Librarians them- 
selves should be the ones to advocate 
higher standards because of the greater 
dignity and honor of belonging to a 
calling which has some definite require- 
ments. 
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Closely related to the problem of rais- 
ing the standard of entrance into li- 
brarianship is the question of raising the 
standard of those engaged in library 
work. I presume each one of us here 
attempts to read at least one library pe- 
riodical regularly. In this periodical 
literature is the record of recent progress, 
the attempts at bettering the service ren- 
dered the public, the inspiring addresses 
delivered at different meetings. It is the 
only way most of us have of keeping up 
with library progress. Besides the maga- 
zines there are certain books relating to 
our work which are worth reading. 
Those of us far from book centers need 
the help of authoritative lists of recom- 
mended books in order to make the best 
possible selection. Besides the so-called 
professional literature, there is the vast 
literature both of knowledge and of 
power with some part of which we, as 
librarians, should be acquainted and our 
acquaintance should be constantly in- 
creasing. Its vastness is discouraging 
but each one needs to choose the part 
— interesting and appealing to him- 
self. 

To those already in library work at- 
tendance at a recognized library school 
or at a summer library school does 
much to increase the effectiveness of 
their work. Anyone having the basis 
of practical experience gains wide 
knowledge from such a course. Insti- 
tutes offer a good opportunity to get 
help in the everyday problems of li- 
brary work. In the future I hope it 
will be possible for Illinois to have 
more institutes. Visits to other li- 
braries offer a means of help open to all. 
If one is alert for new ideas such visits 
prove of great value. Sometimes the 
instances seen of what not to do are 
fully as useful as the new ideas of what 
to do. Some danger lies in the ten- 
dency to adopt new methods without 
adequate consideration as to whether 
they will prove best in solving the 
questions involved. 

State supervision seems to me one 
of the most effective and practical 
means of improving the standard of 
librarians in service. To have a sym- 
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pathetic and enthusiastic visitor come 
and look over one’s own library, com- 
mending where approval is deserved, 
and giving certain definite suggestions 
as to how the service may be improved 
in different directions cannot help but 
be of much practical use. 

Attendance at the annual meetings 
of the American library association 
and of the Illinois library association 
has its share in aiding the librarian in 
service. Meeting as one does others 
engaged in the same work and talk- 
ing over different problems helps 
clarify one’s own ideas and gives new 
zest for going on. 

In the last analysis the problem of 
helping librarians in service is to put 
in each one’s consciousness the con- 
viction that it depends on _ himself 
whether he is to advance or to retro- 
grade in his chosen work. May none 
of us be guilty of the sin of being con- 
tent with little things. 

If it js true, as Morris says, that 
“art is the expression by man of his 
pleasure in labor,” I think that most 
librarians can be called artists in this 
sense. As I recall different conversa- 
tions with librarians, I remember very 
few who did not express in some way 
the pleasure taken in their work. Still, 
I think it is worth while to quote from 
an editorial in the Dial of May 16, 1914: 

One of the most disheartening features 
of our modern life is the tendency, on the 
part of public servants, to reduce their re- 
lations with the community to a basis of 
dollars and cents. For in such cases as 
these the opportunity for service is every- 
thing, and the personal reward should count 
for less than nothing to persons who would 
keep their patriotism free from suspicion. 
Even the daily worker, dependent upon his 
wages for support, should find his chief 
satisfaction in performing the most work 
possible, and of the best quality of which 
he is capable, rather than in the contents 
of his pay envelope. The work is the thing, 
and its reward only the accident; and yet 
we find the progress of most industrial na- 
tions hampered by the purblind course of 
their workers, intent chiefly upon doing the 
smallest possible amount of work that will 
suffice to keep them at their jobs. And 
thus we find it in all walks of life; the 
thought of the pay comes first, and the 
quality of the performance is only second- 
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ary. The preacher in his pulpit, the teacher 
at his desk, the writer in his study, the 
lawyer or the physician in his office, are 
each and all preoccupied with the thought 
of what their labor is to bring them in ma- 
terial returns rather than with the conscious 
joy that comes from doing things as they 
should be done. There are of course ex- 
ceptions to this sweeping condemnation— 
all sweeping statements about human na- 
ture have their exceptions—but the general 
attitude of men to their appointed labors 
is discouragingly apparent. Can it then be 
wondered that, with this unwholesome tem- 
per of the general mind, life should seem 
dull and joyless to most men and women? 
Will they never learn that the one univer- 
sal and unfailing spring of joy is in the 
exercise of the faculties to the fullest effect 
and with the largest result. This is equally 
true of the statesman and the bricklayer, 
and either will miss the meaning of life if 
satisfaction in thé material returns from his 
labors fills a larger place in his conscious- 
ness than pride in the amount and quality 
of his achievement.” 

I wish to direct your attention to a 
recent book by John Erskine, associate 
professor of English in Columbia uni- 
versity, called The moral obligation 
to be intelligent, the first essay giving 
to the book its title. I wish every one 
would read this book because of its 
mental stimulation. In the first essay 
the author begins by raising the ques- 
tion, When the wise man brings his 
list of our genuine admirations, will 
intelligence be one of them? By many 
examples from literature he shows that 
the disposition is to consider intelli- 
gence a peril. I quote from parts of the 
last section: 

We really seek intelligence not for the 
answers it may suggest to the problems of 
life, but because we believe it is life,—not 
for aid in making the will of God prevail, 
but because we believe it is the will of God. 
We love it, as we love virtue, for its own 
sake, and we believe it is only virtue’s other 
and more precise name. But all that 
intelligence has accomplished dwindles in 
comparison with the vision it suggests and 
warrants. Beholding this long liberation of 
the human spirit, we foresee, in every new 
light of the mind, one unifying mind, where- 
in the human race shall know its destiny 
and proceed to it with satisfaction as an 
idea moves to its proper conclusion; we 
conceive of intelligence at last as the in- 
finite order, wherein man, when he enters 
it, shall find himself. 

Meanwhile he continues to find his vir- 
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tues by successive insights into his needs. 
Let us cultivate insight. 
O Wisdom of the Most High, 
— reachest from the beginning to the 
end, 
And dost order all things in strength and 
grace, 
Teach us now the way of understanding. 
The second essay is entitled, The call 
to service; here the author indicates 
“What are the signs of true service 
and what are the signs of something 
else that masquerades in its name?” I 
quote: 


But to be truly serviceable is our loftiest 
ambition. The service we dream of is such 
education, such religion, such science, as 
will increase in all men the abundance of 
life. The method we dream of is such an 
illustration of religion or science or scholar- 
ship in our own lives as will increase in 
others a hunger for the same spiritual sus- 
tenance. To make this illustration, we must 
first cultivate religion or science or scholar- 
ship in ourselves. Seek truth or seek 
goodness for yourselves, if you wish others 
to have it. If you rise to your own stature, 
you will thereby perform all the service you 
could desire—you will help others to rise. 

For this we must be patient and with 
becoming care make ourselves ready; it is 
required of us only that we be productive 
of good at last. This is the true call 
to service—not, ‘The world is waiting for 
you—come and help it;” but, “Are you fit 
to serve? Do you know how to live your 
own life? If the ramparts need re- 
building, take counsel of those ancient men 
who after long captivity raised again the 
walls of Jerusalem. Every man built in 
front of his own house. 

Mary J. Boorn. 





Library Exhibits 
Editor, Pusrttc LIprariEs: 


In Pustic Liprartes for November, 
I read an account of a library exhibit 
at Wheaton, IIl., made up of butter- 
flies which had been caught and mount- 
ed by the boys and girls of the town; 
and it occurred to me that similar re- 
ports from other libraries might be of 
interest. 

During the early part of the school 
year, while fall flowers were still 
blooming, we had on exhibition for one 
week at the Public library, in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, a collection of some 250 
wild flowers, weeds and grasses, which 
had been collected, pressed, analized 
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and mounted by a boy in the high- 
school here. Several hundred people 
were interested enough either in the 
novelty of the exhibit or in the flowers 
themselves to visit. the lecture-room, 
where the display was arranged, and 
were unanimous in their praise of the 
work and their enjoyment of the edu- 
cational side of the exhibit. It had 
been previously announced in the high- 
school and upper grades, the newspa- 
pers had made mention of it more than 
once, and so the interest had been 
aroused to the point where teachers 
had arranged to bring their classes to 
see the flowers at the time of the 
regular laboratory hour. Asters and 
cattails decorated the room, and on a 
table at one side were books about 
trees, flowers and birds, together with 
nature myths and poetry. Such was 
the interest created that an organiza- 
tion in our own town and a library in 
an adjoining town have asked to have 
the collection loaned them for, display. 
At the time of this writing, the her- 
barium is on exhibition in the art 
studios at the State school for the deaf, 
located here. 
FLORENCE BLACKBURN. 





Books for the Soldiers 
Vermont Free library commission 
Sixty-five books on Mexico, Panama, 
Central America, and some fiction were 
sent to the Vermont National Guard at 
Eagle Pass, Texas, at the request of 
Chaplain J. M. Thomas, president of 
Middlebury college, last ‘August. The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in charge of the 

books writes: 

The books were very much appreciated 
and filled a deep-felt need, and the shelves 
were usually empty. I doubt if the same 
books ever had been or ever will again be 
of such service as when they were in Texas 

. . The First Tennessee regiment 
came into this camp directly after the Ver- 
mont men left, and they were so eager for 
the books that I could not refuse them, and 
they have kept the shelves emptied. .... 
Thanking you in behalf of the first Ver- 
mont regiment and the First Tennessee as 
well as the Kansas battery, Third field ar- 
tillery, and Maryland field hospital corps, 
for the use of the books. 
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Foreign Importation of Books 

A letter from Dr Herbert Putman, Li- 
brary of Congress, notes the probability 
of a more rapid and effective treatment 
of shipment of books and _ periodicals 
from Germany and Austria through Rot- 
terdam. A representative of the Library 
of Congress will be in the vicinity of 
Rotterdam soon, and will lend his good 
offices in securing prompt inspection of 
the material and in recording difficulties 
connected with any particular shipment. 

To enable him to act effectively he 
should have information 

1) As to the contents of any shipment 
now detained, at Rotterdam, or elsewhere. 

2) As to the probable or possible con- 
tents of any shipment that may pass 
through Rotterdam during the next few 


months. : ; : 
The representative will sail January 6. 


It is important that he should receive and 
digest this information before his de- 
parture. Certain of the particulars will 
be useful in conferences at London which 
he will visit en route. 

Dr Putman asks to have sent to him- 
self, at once, copies of 

1) All such applications and of all such 
outstanding orders. 

2) An extra copy for this purpose of 
all applications submitted hereafter. 

The lists should be accompanied by a 
letter stating 

1. The dealer with 
was placed. 

2. The consignee: i. e., the actual ad- 
dress on the case or package. 

3. The forwarding agent at Rotterdam. 

4. The date of the application, if one 
has been submitted, or the date of the or- 
der, if placed. 


whom the order 





Why Not Tell? 
Pusiic LipraRIES— 

To most librarians in small towns with 
little money to spend, the 4. L. A. Book- 
list is a highly prized friend. It has 
saved us many dollars. With a little ex- 
perience one can learn to read between 
the lines and avoid what is unsuitable for 
the particular library in question. We 
do not expect it to decide everything for 
us, like a customer of mine who asked 
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impatiently the other day, “Oh, why can’t 
they print “good” or “bad” in the front 
of every book and then we'd know?” 
But we do expect to be warned in a po- 
lite manner of hidden pitfalls, such as 
that of a hitherto “good” author falling 
from grace. To us who must buy our 
books first and read them afterwards, 
this is a very slippery point. 

The two following criticisms are a case 
in point: 

From the A. L. A. Booklist of June, 
1916: 

London, Jack—“The little lady of the big 
house”: “a novel with two heroes, both 
unusual men and the wife of one of them. 
The life in the big ranch house in Califor- 
nia is entertainingly sketched, but the main 
interest is the tangled situation created by 
the heroine’s love for both her husband and 
his friend. Published in the Cosmopolitan.” 

From the Atlantic Monthly of Octo- 
ber, 1916: 

Mr Jack London is another distinguished 
author who can evidently write beneath his 
privilege. . . . “The little lady of 
the big house” reproduces merely the fa- 
cund—nay, glib—erotomania of three per- 
sons who “fiddle harmonies on the strings 
of sensualism” and whose very continence 
is a mere voluptuous refinement upon de- 
sire. In-growing concupiscence, if a sub- 
ject for the novel at all, ought at least not 
to masquerade as tragic passion. Is this 
perverted gusto the half-surrender of one 
more artist to the baser demands of his 
market? Or only the resort of a thinker 
too sophisticated for the old naive and 
cleansing intensities, too undisciplined for 
the new impersonal meanings of things? 

The A. L. A.’s mild little comment 
would not head off many of us from so 
popular an author as Jack London, but 
if there ever was a book that small li- 
braries could afford to get along without, 
it is surely the book in question. Attrac- 
tive in title and appearance it will be un- 
erringly picked up by just the class of 
young people who will be most harmed 
by it, youth who without fixed standards 
of their own as yet, will assume that to 
be gay, rich and up-to-date like the char- 
acters on this California stage, one must 
have no standards. That the tale is 
highly improbable will not bother them; 
they will see only the romance of the 
beautiful and accomplished heroine so 
much given to love that she could not de- 
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cide to give up either of the two adorable 
men whom she had enslaved and so com- 
mits suicide. No thought of God, no law 
of society troubles any one. All: is as 
distinctly pagan as a clever writer could 
make it. 

Shall we use public money for such as 
this? All honor to the Aélantic but what 
was the matter with our Booklist? 

Mary K. Hassprouck, 

Nov. 17, 1916. Librarian. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





The Decimal Classification 
(Ninth edition) 
(A refutation of Mr Bay’s article in Public 
Libraries, 21:261) 

Two knights once fought a fierce tilt 
because one maintained that the cross- 
roads statue where they met was golden, 
the other that it was argent. Sorely 
wounded they made the discovery that 
one side was gold and the other argent. 
The following statement \is diametrically 
opposed to Mr Bay’s point-of-view. Has 
either of us the truth? 

The ninth edition of the D. C., tho it 
contains relatively new material, is not a 
mere reprint. Our catalogers would 
never have ceased reviling the editors 
had it been so called. It was published 
solely because the eighth edition was ex- 
hausted and almost all newly-formed li- 
braries were clamoring for copies. 

It is fully anticipated that this ninth 
edition is large enough to last till a num- 
ber of important expansions and many 
assignments of decimals to new subjects 
are ready for inclusion in the tenth edi- 
tion. Substantial contributions are hoped 
for from the new Decimal Clasification 
committee of the American library asso- 
ciation. The committee is however ad- 
visory, not administrative, and is not “to 
be intrusted with all future expansions” 
—fortunately for American libraries. 
What we create will be printed as tenta- 
tive cldssifications, the editors of the D. C. 
have agreed; then after one year, with 
any outcropping defects remedied, they 
will be incorporated in the D. C. 

It is true that in general the demand 
to-day is for closer classification of books. 
The increased adoption of open-shelf 
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practice has enhanced this demand. The 
electric engineer is not satisfied, when he 
gets to the shelves, to find only four- 
figure numbers for the books on electric 
engineering. 

The complaint is made that the expan- 
sions do not fit the books. What percent- 
age of the books, pray? With sufficient 
cross-classification the most exceptional 
books can be made to fit into any scheme. 
But cross-classification is frequently an 
annoyance, it increases the difficulty of 
classifying a normal book. For instance, 
we have a classification of clothing under 
646 according to wearers and a cross- 
classification according to purpose; as a 
result, to class a book on men’s overcoats 
becomes a problem. Shall we class it 
with men’s garments or with overcoats? 
Cross-classification is frequently to be 
avoided. It is generally relationship be- 
tween two subjects, as in the above illus- 
tration, that prompts it. The European 
users of the D. C. have adopted the colon 
(:) to express such relationships. The 
chemistry of paper manufacture is ex- 
pressed 676:54 or 54:676, depending on 
whether the paper manufacturer’s or 
chemist’s view-point is emphasized. Na- 
turally these combination-decimals are 
mnemonic, like the D. C. geografic sym- 
bols, and therefore do not require print- 
ing in the schedules. 

This note is no brief for the Brussels 
expansion of the D. C. Many parts of 
their expansion are not empiric, but 
purely theoretic, and all such parts are 
of very questionable applicability. It 
would be the inherent fault of any hast- 
ily-prepared, “well-balanced” classifica- 
tion. On the other hand some of their 
expansions are very well done. Among 
the best are 355 and 623 prepared by 
General Sebert* of Paris, and 611 and 
612 prepared by the Concilium Biblio- 
graphicum of Zurich. The challenge has 


-been hurled by Mr Bay that no one can 


class books by these latter schedules. The 
Concilium has done so for 20 years, class- 





*Bibliografers will be interested to know 
that General Sebert, whose recreation for 
years has been bibliografy, was one of the 
very few French army officers to stand 
openly by Dreyfus thru his trials. 
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ing many times the number of titles in 
these subjects that even our greatest li- 
braries do. 

It is said that they are: “systematic in- 
dexes of subjects and literature refuses 
to be treated in accordance with them.” 
Let me sketch the development of the 612 
schedules (the evolution of 611 was sim- 
ilar) ; no schedules in any other system 
have been so thoroly tested as have 
these. Dr Field, director of the Con- 
cilium, an. American scholar, had for sev- 
eral years been publishing card-indexes 
to zoology classed according to the D. C. 
59s. When he decided to cover physiol- 
ogy he took the 612 subdivisions of the 
sixth edition of the D. C. to Paris, and 
with Professor Richet, one of the great- 
est of physiologists, worked out a theo- 
retic expansion sufficient for his needs. 
With this he returned to Zurich and em- 
ployed Dr Hermann Jordan, a privat-do- 
cent of the University of Zurich who had 
taken the doctoral degree in physiology, 
to test this expansion in practice. Dr 
Jordan spent four hours a day for a 
year and a half classifying all available 
books and magazine articles appearing 
in all languages of all recent years. 
Thousands of references were written. 
The schedules were very considerably 
changed during this test. At the end 
of this time the expansions were finally 
adopted and printed and the thousands 
of manuscript card-references pub- 
lished. 

Such statements as Mr Bay’s, depre- 
cating by a sentence the work of years, 
require confirmation. Many and explicit 
subdivisions should have been cited that 
failed under test. 

Then the béte noir of long symbols (9 
figures) is again paraded—and yet I have 
seen no criticism of the length of symbols 
of our most modern notation which 
flashes fearlessly and with considerable 
frequency such contractions as TK 1425 
N6*. Is this better than 621.325.523? I 
am convinced that the dread of the long 
decimal and its difficulties is subsiding in 
the light of experience. 

Finally let us view the specter of the 





*This illustration does not include the 
Cutter book-number. 
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inharmonious entity. Sighs and suppli- 
cations have been numerous for the well- 
balanced edition, and the proposal made 
to publish such minute expansions as 612 
in separate supplements. Are we such 
poor psychologists that we do not realize 
that if we learned of official supplemental 
tables published independently, every 
classifier of a general library is so curious 
that we would one and all give our order 
divisions no peace till every special sched- 
ule stood ready for service on our desks. 

What does the equal expansion of a 
classification in all of its parts involve? 
Has any critic of the D. C. ever consid- 
ered? This is what it means: to test the 
expanded subdivisions of most three fig- 
ure-subjects thoroughly would require 
for each about a year’s work. Between 
001 and 999 there are about 1,000 sub- 
jects. About 1,000 classifiers could ex- 
pect to complete this work in a year. Will 
any critic attempt to compile a list of so 
many trained and efficient classifiers who 
can devote most of their working day to 
this task? When this feat is accom- 
plished, the coming of the well-balanced 
classification may be heralded—but not 
before. 

A. Law Voce, Sec. 


Decimal Classification Advisory commit- 
tee of the A. L. A. 
Reply 


In every profession from healing to 
plumbing there is a tendency to surround 


~ the work with a mysterious air and an 


artificial nomenclature. This might 
worry neither Mr Voge nor myself, but 
I doubt if the D. C. is likely to profit by 
its application to new and finely elabor- 
ated schedules. In cataloging, how elab- 
orate a system has already been pro- 
jected—yet how inadequate is this system 
in setting before the lay reader an ade- 
quate picture of the book he seeks! 

The development of the D. C. on the 
plan of continued usefulness is not a 
question of 1000 classifiers working each 
one year on 1000 subjects, but a prob- 
lem of crystallizing experience into sched- 
ules for general use in the hands of per- 
sons of general training in library work. 

If anybody published to-day a general 
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classification scheme where the schedules 
for human anatomy and physiology cov- 
ered 56 pages, while those for the whole 
subject of manufactures covered one- 
half page and those for railroad engin- 
eering but one-fourth page, such a 
scheme certainly would not pass for a 
harmoniously developed system, however 
admirable it might be in other respects. 
This was the case of the D. C., and it 
was possible for me to say it, because I 
admire the general scheme of the D. C. 
It is common knowledge that a great 
many titles in modern scientific journal- 
ism have been arranged by competent 
men using the Brussels expansions. A 
library of books, old as well as modern, 
is however, a widely different problem in 
classification. So is the general library 
with its comparatively small collection of 
books on anatomy and physiology. The 
expansions do not even enable the classi- 
fier to place the very common type of a 
school text book embracing anatomy, 
physiology and hygiene. 

A book on overcoats for men hardly 
can be said to exemplify a relationship of 
subjects involving a choice between twe 
places. Such a book seems definitely 
shelved in 646.452. In 646.32 we would 
meet a different type of book. The two- 
subject feature would occur if we had 
a book on overcoats during the Victorian 
era—a subject which gravitates toward 
391 with cross-classification in 646. 

The colon sign (:) as well as other 
similar devises of the Brussels Institute 
are very good in the hands of librarians 
and trained users of catalogs. But sup- 
pose a library has chosen 676.54 as a 
symbol for the manufacture of tissue- 
paper. Would it not be risky to adopt 
the combination 676:54 (the chemistry 
of paper-manufacture) in the same cata- 
log? This shows how easy it is to deter- 
mine the usefulness of the colon sign. 

I admit that it is equally easy to point 
out that here is a classification scheme 
for Medicine dated 1915, which disre- 
gards the entire new school of experi- 
mental medicine and even numerous, 
common types of subject-combination, 
not to mention anaphylaxis and the many 
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important subjects in physiological thera- 
peutics,—while it provides a special place 
for the infraorbital branch of the maxil- 
lary nerve. But is it not reasonable to 
mention the desirability of a distribution 
of energy scattered equally over many 
portions of the D. C. strongly in need of 
elaboration—in need of elaboration to a 
point within the grasp of the librarians 
with general training and ordinary good 
abilities in the practice of classification 
work? Not that my attitude matters 
much—but in the work of the D. C. ad- 
visory committee I see the very effort 
toward a well balanced and harmonious 
entity which appears to Mr Voge as but 
a dim possibility. 
J. CurisTIAN Bay. 





An Experience at a Library 


Editor Pusiic LrprariEs: 

We do not expect a librarian to be a 
perfectly correct walking encyclopedia, 
yet we think it amusing to relate an 
incident in which some Simmons sum- 
mer school students were the victims 
of the librarian’s rather humorous mis- 
take. 

In the summer of 1916, some sum- 
mer school students wishing to pur- 
chase a copy of the American library 
association catalog rules, and being un- 
familiar with the city, inquired at the 
Boston public library for the address of 
the publisher. The attendant in a very 
business-like way turned to the tele- 
phone directory and looked up A. L. A. 
as it is commonly called for short, gave 
the address to the young ladies, who, 
thanking him, started out in search 
of the place. Arriving at the given ad- 
dress and inquiring for the book de- 
sired, they were somewhat surprised 
when they were informed that such a 
book was not published by the associa- 
tion, and they felt rather green when 
after considerable argument they were 
informed that they were not in the 
office of the American library associa- 
tion but of the Automobile legal asso- 
ciation. We only wish to inquire, Was 
the joke on the young ladies or on the 
gentleman who so carefully informed 
them? WEARIES. 
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Binding Specifications for Schools 


An interesting news item has just been 
received by the A. L. A. book-binding 
committee which shows the possibility of 
securing a satisfactory grade of school 
binding by the adoption, by local school 
boards, of the specifications prepared by 
the Association’s committee on book- 
binding. In 1915, the committee’s speci- 
fications were submitted to the public 
school board of Los Angeles with the 
suggestion that they be made the basis 
for securing local bids on the binding for 
all public school books. This suggestion 
was carried out and the work was done 
according to specifications for the school 
year 1915-1916. Information from Los 
Angeles (dated Nov. 23, 1916) says 
that “The binder who took this year’s 
contract in July and then flagrantly ig- 
nored the specifications, has been brought 
to time, made to pay a rebate on all the 
work done, and had his contract can- 
celled. The Board has affirmed its inten- 
tion to maintain the existing specifica- 
tions (A. L. A.) and has ordered adver- 
tising for new bids on the work. 

This outcome would have been possi- 
ble on no other condition than that the 
specifications are vouched for by a na- 
tional organization, and are therefore be- 
lieved to be in the interest of the schools 
and no particular binder. The Board did 
not assume to have any technical knowl- 
edge of book-binding, but merely upheld 
the specifications as authoritative.” 

It is to be hoped that school boards 
will adopt the association’s specifications 
and thereby secure a good grade of work 
for the same expenditure that in many 
cases, purchases very unsatisfactory 
binding. 

JosepH L. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Bookbinding committee. 





A note from Dr Lewis N. Wilson of 
Clark university library, among other 
things says: 

“The war collection still grows. We have 
just passed the 3,000 mark, and we have nearly 
reached 1,000 pictures and cartoons, in addi- 
tion to 1,000 of the official French photographs 
issued by the French government. 
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The War Against War 

Militarism: the spirit and temper which 
exalts the military virtues and ideals and 
minimizes the defects of military training and 
the cost of war and preparation for it— 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 1915. 

Librarians who believe in education 
by graphic methods could not fail to 
take seriously the War Against War 
exhibit recently produced in poster 
form by the American Union Against 
Militarism, with headquarters in the 
Munsey building, at Washington, D. C. 
The posters, of which there are 30, 
printed in one, two, or three colors, 
can be pasted on muslin or cardboard 
or simply tacked up for temporary use. 
They aim to set forth the stupidity and 
futility of the war system by picture, 
diagram and cartoon, and to make 
world-organization for peace seem a 
practicable reality. It is a unique 
educational experiment and well worth 
looking into. The original exhibit, of 
which these posters are a reproduction, 
drew a crowd of 10,000 people a day 
when it was shown in New York last 
spring. The complete poster exhibit 
can be had for $8, single panels for 25 
cents. 

Largely in vain will this war have been 
fought if the peoples of the world are to fall 
back into a state of suspicion and hostility, 


each weighed down by the frightful burden 
of armaments.—Viscount Bryce, October 1916. 


What will we do to bring peace on 
earth? Mary EILEEN AHERN. 





The proposition from the H. W. Wil- 
son Co. to undertake the publication of 
a periodic list of new technical and in- 
dustrial books is up again for discussion. 
It will be necessary before undertaking 
this to know what the publishers can ex- 
pect from the libraries. If a subscription 
of 10,000 copies, at the annual rate of $2 
a year for 100 copies each quarter is 
given, the work can be undertaken. The 
minimum subscription taken will be 50 
copies for one year at $1. A library or- 
dering 500 copies at $10 may have its 
own imprint without additional charge. 
Libraries interested in the plan should 
notify the publishers promptly as to how 
much support they may expect from 
them. 
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If your work is made more easy 

By a friendly, helping hand, 

Say so. Speak out brave and truly, 

Ere the darkness veil the land. 

Should a brother workman dear 

Falter for a word of cheer? 

Quick action— Following the sugges- 
tion which appeared in Pusric Lrpra- 
RIES (21:412), and later commented on 
by a subscriber from New York 
(21:453) in regard to an informational 
course for trustees, the Riverside li- 
brary service school of California, is out 
with a leaflet announcing a_ special 
course of lectures for members of 
school boards and library boards. 

One can but wish the effort every suc- 
cess and hope that a sufficient number 
of trustees will attend the session 
proposed, to give other communities 
some notion of the value of such efforts 
so that they can be tried out in other 
localities. 

The one who errs—]t has become al- 
most a trite saying that a library is no 
better in any way than its library staff. 
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Even a casual visit to the library and 
a very limited conversation concerning 
the library service reveals more than 
is known, the quality of the work per- 
formed. This is why most librarians 
try to present the best side of their 
work in discussing it with even the 
casual stranger. 

One sometimes sees newspaper 
articles dealing with the supposed re- 
quests or comments of those who come 
to the library for service. The facetious 
manner in which these comments are 
repeated by the library staff are de- 
serving of the greatest censure. Their 
repetition is inexcusable at any time 
and to the greatest degree when handed 
over to the reporter who puts his own 
last touches to the mistaken idea of 
the worker and deals out to the public 
what is intended for a humorous and 
witty contribution on the defects of the 
average public knowledge of books, but 
which in reality is an exposition on the 
part of the library worker of his lack of 
sense of propriety, eternal fitness, sym- 
pathy and that comprehension of pur- 
poses for which both the library and its 
staff exists. This perhaps serves in 
many instances to turn away from the 
library many who, unlike the library 
worker, realize their need of more in- 
formation and their lack of knowledge 
of the manner and customs of library 
service. 

It ought to be the rule that does not 
allow of any exception in any library, 
that every member of the staff from the 
chief to the lowliest attendant should 
never express anything but sympathetic 
interest and appreciation of those who 
come to the library for information 
even if their ideas are entirely at vari- 
ance with actualities or are out of the 
ordinary in their manner of expression. 
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The library always belongs to the peo- 
ple, any worker belongs to the library 
only so long as he meets in a courteous, 
sincere and helpful way whatever the 
reasonable demands of the public may 


be. 
Printed matter—This is the time of the 


year when the majority of annual reports 
appear and a recent examination of an 
accumulated quantity of these showed 
some facts concerning them. worth com- 
ment. The high cost of printing and paper 
seems not to have affected the finances 
of some reporting, where theoretical 
philosophizing finds a field for expres- 
sion. In some of the annual reports, 
page after page of entries of items ac- 
quired by the library seems rather an ex- 
pensive way of making record of accu- 
mulations. Some of the reports come 
near to being text-books on library meth- 
ods. In some instances, the report of the 
president of the board which usually oc- 
cupies the first pages, seems to steal the 
thunder from the librarian. The oppor- 
tunity for the assistant in charge of each 
department, in many instances, has been 
utilized in presenting a comprehensive 
and interesting account of the work of 
the individual departments. These show 
up better as one contrasts them with op- 
portunities lost in other instances. With 
most writers there have evidently been 
other audiences than the board of library 
trustees in the minds of the writers. 
One fact stands out with great clear- 
ness in the material make-up and that is 
the utter absence of standards of size in 
preparing these reports, where hardly two 
libraries have the same idea of what is 
appropriate in size, shape and color. The 
time was when no more than three sizes 
were to be found in the publications of 
libraries. Now there are almost as many 
sizes and shapes, not to mention colors, 
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in the material put out in pamphlet form 
by libraries, as there are number of 
pieces. If the time should come when 
ventilation, heating, light and insurance 
and other perennial topics should be de- 
livered into something akin to complete 
form, a clear and abundant field of dis- 
cussion and investigation could be found 
in working out something like standards 
for size and shape of printed material put 
out by libraries. 

The year that has gone—A repeated re- 
view of the months which have rolled 
away as another year is added to the time 
that has been. spent, shows that except 
for different factors, the continuing prob- 
lems in the library world have similarity 
in character and extent. 

The library movement has been more 
or less distant from the scenes of fright- 
ful carnage which for two years have 
been deluging the soil of Europe with 
human blood and blotted out the re- 
sults of long years of earnest and worthy 
effort along all lines of endeavor to make 
the world a happier place in which to 
live, but it has paid full toll in men and 
money. When one recalls the circle of 
international fellowship which librarians 
from all civilized countries have shared 
in times gone by and then thinks of the 
situation today, one’s soul sickens at the 
destruction and disaster which makes 
well nigh impossible the establishment of 
international fellowship again. Injustice, 
cruelty, selfishness and hatred seem to 
have taken the place of fairmindedness, 
kindness, generosity, and love that were 
so openly evident in former times. And 
the end is not yet! 

Death in our ranks has removed in the 
past year many who had made distinct 
contributions to the higher forms of li- 
brarianship as well as those who by earn- 
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est and sincere discharge of duty, con- 
tributed also to the betterment of general 
library conditions. The death of Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer perhaps leaves 
the largest gap in the ranks of those 
making effective contributions, but others 
will be missed. Dr J. C. Schwab of 
Yale university, Dr John Thomson of 
Philadelphia, Mr Ives of Buffalo, Dr 
Mundy of Syracuse, Mr Crandall of 
Washington, Miss Whittier of California, 
Miss Brooks of Wellesley, Miss Babbitt 
of Washington, and Miss Parrish of 
Kirksville who were active factors in 
their separate spheres, have gone from 
the ranks. Samuel S. Greeley of Illinois 
George A. Macbeth of Pittsburg and 
Walter Learned of Connecticut were 
trustees, best known of those taken. 
Every year makes its toll. A warm 
friend and valuable supporter of library 
work was taken in the death of Dr Irwin 
Shepherd, for so long secretary of the 
N. E. A. 

The destruction of the Parliamentary 
library building in Ottawa at any other 
time would have seemed a great disaster 
but in the midst of more awful problems 
facing our brethren in the north, its loss 
was fortunately minimized. 

Library work in the high schools has 
taken a firmer hold and a higher place 
in the last year, and all over the country 
are gratifying evidences that the high 
school library has come to stay. 

Publicity for library work as witnessed 
by the efforts in Toledo and other places, 
has taken a new note of extensive activity 
which will doubtless rebound to the bet- 
terment of library service for and on the 
part of the business man. 

The esteem in which the public library 
service of the United States is held 
abroad receives witness in the service 
which was acknowledged by the Uni- 
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versity of Lahore, India, through the 
work of Asa Don Dickinson. 

The return visit to American library 
circles of Miss Marie Shedlock of Lon- 
don is a bright note in the history of the 
year. Miss Shedlock, the pioneer in her 
work, is clearly its highest exponent and 
that form of library service will doubt- 
less benefit by her artistic skill and fine 
understanding which she is giving to 
story telling on this side of the Atlantic. 

The activity and alertness of the mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. again prevented the 
boosting of book prices by a tariff legis- 
lature in an unlooked for place. 

The appearance of the long expected 
subject index to periodicals by the coun- 
cil of the Library association of Eng- 
land gives promise of an exceedingly 
helpful library outlook for which one can 
but hope continuance. 

Wealth has been generous towards li- 
brary endeavor as witnessed by the gifts 
to the Public libraries of New York City, 
Providence, Rhode Island, and many 
smaller places. Illinois has been espec- 
ially fortunate in this regard. 

Let us hope that the year 1917 may 
hold the luck of odd numbers and that 
a long chronicle of happy things may 
follow it to the close! 





Courtesy in Public Library 

An item in the Buffalo News Nov. 18 
ought to have many counterparts: 
Editor Evening News: 

I just want to say a word of appreciation 
for the Public Library. Here is one little old 
corporation—the people’s very own—that is 
certainly giving good service. And the brand 
of courtesy disposed by its employes is com- 
mendable indeed. Why they made me feel so 
at home on my last visit that I was completely 
charmed ! 

It isn’t a question of “who is she?” either, 
as anyone who will take the trouble to draw 
on this mint of information can really ascer- 
tain. 

It is certainly a real live institution and 
Buffalonians should wake up to their oppor- 
tunities along this line. Whoever is managing 
it, now deserves a few plaudits; so here are 
mine! Everty StTus. 








| 
| 
| 
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Summary of County Library Laws 

1. Support—Tax levy adequate for 
support, exempting towns with free pub- 
lic libraries. 

A tax levy is now allowed in all states 
except Missouri which authorizes a max- 
imum appropriation from the county 
funds of three per cent of the annual ap- 
propriation—and Wisconsin allowing a 
maximum appropriation of $500 the first 
year and $275 annually thereafter. In 
New York the county tax is added to the 
city library tax for communities with li- 
braries already established. 

All will agree, I think, on a support 
by tax levy rather than by appropriations 
and exempting communities with public 
libraries. Because of difference in val- 
uations a difference in the levy to yield 
an adequate support will be necessary. 

2. Government—A library board of 
five or seven selected by the county offi- 
cers, with terms stated (three to five 
years )—also allowing a contract with an 
established library. 

The present laws authorize library 
boards in the following states: Maryland, 
nine directors; Texas and Wyoming, 
three, the former appointed for four 
years, and Wisconsin five. In all these 
states the board is appointed by the 
county officers. It is possible in some 
other states a library board is appointed 
but I found no mention of it. But I can 
see no more reason for leaving the gov- 
ernment of a county library to a politi- 
cally constituted body than the manage- 
ment of a city library to the city council, 
and therefore favor a library board. 

California, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio and Oregon give the man- 
agement of the library to the county offi- 
cers but allow contract with a local li- 
brary, and Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Missouri make no provision for inde- 
pendent county libraries but allow county 
officers to contract with existing libraries 
for extension of library privileges to 
townships or counties making the con- 
tract. 

In this question of the government of 
a county library by a board representa- 
tive of the entire county, or by a local li- 
brary board on which the community out- 
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side the town has no representation lies 
the difference between the independent 
county library and the one serving by 
contract. The, former is of course the 
more desirable yet the law should provide 
for contract service also as this may tem- 
porarily furnish the best or only solution 
of the problem and need not interfere 
with the establishment later of an inde- 
pendent county library. In Iowa the offi- 
cers of a township, town or school cor- 
poration are allowed to contract for li- 
brary service, and the law works well. 

3. Powers of library board—These 
should be clearly defined. 

This will remove causes for friction in 
cases where a library board is appointed, 
but the county officers claim joint juris- 
diction and frequently retain powers and 
duties rightfully belonging to a library 
board, which should be given the control 
and supervision of the library, the em- 
ployment and removal of the librarian, 
the making of rules and regulations, and 
the expenditure of all library funds 
whether for building or other library pur- 
poses. The selection of books might be 
placed in the hands of the librarian. The 
board should be required to keep a rec- 
ord of proceedings and report regularly 
to the county officers. 

4. Initiative—By county officers (or 
township officers) with or without a pe- 
tition signed by a majority of resident 
taxpayers, Maryland, Wyoming, Iowa, 
and California with a two weeks notice, 
allow the county officers to levy the tax 
and take steps for the establishment of 
a library. Iowa also allows a petition of 
a majority of resident taxpayers, Mis- 
souri requires a petition signed by one 
hundred or more taxpayers, Montana by 
twenty per cent of the voters. Nebraska, 
New York and Texas require the vote of 
the residents of the county. 

I think no one would advocate making 
a vote necessary to the establishment of 
a county library, and I may pass by the 
objections to that. But county officers 
may be- indifferent or hesitate to make a 
levy unless assured that it is the wish of 
the taxpayers. Hence it is desirable to 
allow a petition by which they may be 
forced or authorized to action, though 
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allowed the initiative without it if they 
will take it. 

5. Location—County seat or elsewhere. 

Maryland, Oregon, Texas and Wyom- 
ing require the location of the county li- 
brary at the county seat; California and 
Montana allow it to be at the county seat 
or elsewhere, while the contract law in 
Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri make no 
restrictions. 

The county seat might seem most de- 
sirable as bringing together all county de- 
partments but it is often less accessible 
or for other reasons less desirable than 
some other place. 

6. Buildings—By tax or gift, erection 
in the hands of library board. 

Few states. make provisions for a 
building. California allows the board of 
supervisors to issue bonds, in Maryland 
the board of directors has power to pur- 
chase lot and erect a building, and in 
Oregon and New York a tax for a build- 
ing is permitted. 

Rather than leave this as an open ques- 
tion a clause permitting a levy for a build- 
ing to be erected by the library board 
would better be included. 

7. Period of existence—Library should 
be terminated only by a majority vote of 
taxpayers, and a definite term should be 
fixed for contract. 

In California a county library may be 
discontinued by a board of supervisors 
on two weeks’ notice; in Montana on a 
petition of twenty per cent of voters; in 
Texas by the county court on six weeks’ 
notice ; in Iowa the contract is made for 
five years ; in Missouri from year to year. 

No provision is made in most states 
for the discontinuance of city libraries 
and it would hardly seem that such power 
should be delegated to the county officers 
except under limitations, for a hostile 
board might use its authority contrary to 
the wishes of the residents of the county. 
In case of a contract a definite term 
should be stated, to be terminated by ma- 
jority vote, as to leave it to be renewed 
from year to year is to reopen the ques- 
tion too frequently and often thereby 
close the contract. 

8. Extent of service—Whole or part 
of a county, or another county, excepting 
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communities with public libraries estab- 
lished. 

That portion of a county not desiring 
library privileges may be omitted, also 
communities with public libraries is al- 
lowed in almost all states, and would 
seem to be best, for though the whole 
county as a unit would appear desirable 
insistance might in some cases defeat the 
whole project. 

9. Methods of service—Direct loan, 
branches, stations, schools, libraries, book 
wagons, etc. 

This is stated or referred to in many 
laws and would well be included. 

10. Librarian—What, if any, qualifi- 
cations should be required is open to dis- 
cussion, but appointment and removal 
should be with library boards, reports to 
be required to library board and state li- 
brary commission. 

California requires a certificate from a 
board of library examiners and attend- 
ance upon the annual convention of 
county librarians and reports as above in- 
dicated. Montana makes library train- 
ing or one year’s practical experience a 
condition, but allows removal of the li- 
brarian by the county commissioners for 
or without cause. In this state also em- 
ployees of the county library, probably 
meaning assistants, are to be graded and 
pass an examination before appointment 
satisfactory to county librarian and 
county commissioners. In Texas the li- 
brarian is appointed for four years by 
the county court upon recommendation 
of library board. The salary is fixed by 
county court who may also employ and 
dismiss assistants. 

Provisions protecting the librarian and 
defining duties as well as fixing qualifica- 
tions might well be included and to re- 
move the temptation to political favorit- 
ism, as is offered by the Montana law, it 
were better to definitely place employ- 
ment and removal of librarians with li- 
brary boards. The question of assistants 
might be left with the librarian subject 
to approval of library board. 

11. Operation—The following are at 
present in service: 


California, 24 independent, 7 by contract; 
Iowa, 16 libraries with township extension; 
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Maryland, Washington County library; Min- 
nesota, 9 counties; Missouri, none; Nebraska, 
none; Ohio, 8 plus 2; Oregon, 5 counties; 
Wisconsin, 14 with traveling library systems. 

It is hardly necessary to suggest that 
even with the best possible law the help 
of the commission is needed to give in- 
formation, arouse interest and promote 
county library projects. 


Suggested provision for a good county law 

Support—Tax levy adequate for mainte- 
nance, exempting towns with free public li- 
braries. 

Government—Library board (5 or 7) se- 
lected from residents of the county by 
county officers, for a stated term (3 to 5 
years), or a contract with an established li- 
brary. 

Powers of library board—Should be 
clearly defined. 

Initiative—By county (or township) offi- 
cers with or without a petition signed by a 
majority of resident taxpayers. 

Location—County seat or elsewhere. 

Building—By tax or gift, erection in hands 
of library board. 

Period of existence—Terminated only by 
majority vote of taxpayers, and definite 
terms by contract. 

Extent of service—Whole or part of a 
county, another county, excepting commu- 
nities with public libraries established. 

Method of service—Direct loan, branches, 
stations, schools, libraries, book wagons, 
etc. 

Librarian—Qualifications required open 
to discussion, but appointment and removal 
with library board, and regular reports re- 
quired to library board and state library 
commission. 

Operation—Even with best possible law 
the help of commissions is needed to give 
information, arouse interest and promote 
county library projects. 


Jutta A. Rosinson, 
Secretary of Iowa library commission. 





In speaking of the plans of the new li- 
brary building at Amherst college, a 
friend says: 

One room of the library is to be set 
aside as a memorial to Clyde Fitch. 
It will be long and narrow, the same 
dimensions as Mr Fitch’s_ personal 
library, and will contain all the decora- 
tions, furniture and the larger part of 
his books, which have already been 
presented to the college. They are to 


be installed as they were formerly in 
the playwright’s New York home. 
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Good and Bad Points of the Printing 
Bill 

For over one hundred years Congress 
has had exclusive direction of the public 
printing. The only rule governing 
methods of publication has been the con- 
venience of the clerks and officials who 
serve that body, and the interpretation of 
the law by the clerks of the Government 
printing office. The jacket clerk de- 
cides for more than 500 libraries and 
thousands of readers whether a publi- 
cation shall go to them or not. And 
the superintendents of the document 
rooms and the librarians of the Senate 
and House dictate publication methods 
into the printing laws. It is no slur on 
these officers to remark that they have 
not made a study of arranging book 
collections ; that they have no experience 
in the publishing business; and that the 
problems of a library of mixed govern- 
ment publications and other works do 
not come their way. But it is perhaps 
related to this fact that, as has been 
openly stated in Congress, since the es- 
tablishment of the Government printing 
office in 1861, to go no further back, 
no decade has passed without its investi- 
gation of public printing methods to see 
why there is so much waste and con- 
fusion. 

During the last twenty years business 
methods everywhere have been over- 
hauled for economy and efficiency. The 


‘librarians have standardized methods of 


installing and making instantly available 
book collections mounting up to a mil- 
lion volumes and more. It would seem 
that the time had come for reform in the 
government publications, reform not for 
a decade only, but one that should be 
thorough and lasting. It would seem 
also that those competent to plan and 
urge such reform should be, in the ab- 
sence of expert knowledge elsewhere, 
the trained bibliographers and library 
administrators of the American library 
association. 

The pending printing bill makes pro- 
vision for a number of desirable things, 
and every librarian should use his in- 
fluence to procure its passage because 
of these things that it will accomplish. 
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Only those provisions on which it is de- 
sired to comment will be mentioned here. 
Among them are that it makes libraries 
now depositories to be permanently such, 
and gives future designations of new 
ones to the Documents Office. It per- 
mits a depository library to say whether 
it will take all government publications, 
or, if not, to select which it will ac- 
cept. It intends to provide that the 
hearings and other publications of com- 
mittees of Congress shall reach the de- 
positories. It restores to them the 
journals of Senate and House—is there 
any library that wants them? 

On the other hand, it withdraws from 
distribution through the. Documents 
office the maps and atlases of the Geo- 
logical survey. This includes the topo- 
graphic sheets and atlas folios, which, 
for its own state, even the smallest li- 
brary feels responsibility for supplying 
to its readers. Special application must 
be made for these to the Survey. This 
is a backward step as regards centraliza- 
tion of distribution. The so-called geo- 
logical depositories are abolished by the 
bill, but the libraries who want these 
works will probably be able to continue 
to get them. 

One important provision, probably the 
furthest advance possible at present to- 
ward the relinquishment to the Docu- 
ments Office of the free distribution of 
publications made by members of Con- 
gress, is the valuation plan. Under 
present law a fixed number of every pub- 
lication is assigned to each member, so 
that each gets an equal amount of ma- 
terial on mining, fisheries, etc., regard- 
less of whether there are any mines or 
fisheries in his district or not. The valu- 
ation plan to be substituted for this, 
places an annual credit .with the Super- 
intendent of Documents of $1800 for 
each representative, and $2200 for each 
senator, and up to this amount he may 
order whatever publications he wants. 

One backward step is taken by the 
bill. If we examine the old series (1906 
and earlier) of Senate documents and 
House documents, we shall find that 
they fall into two groups, which we may 
call class A and class B. Class A are 
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those which have originated in Senate 
or House, dealing directly with some 
matter coming up in its sessions. Such 
are the reports of its officers, election 
contests, obituaries; or, if sent in by 
some other body, they are answers to 
requests for information, or about legis- 
lation or appropriations; or they may 
be articles ordered printed for Congress 
to read and distribute. These, class A, 
genuinely emanate from Congress. Most 
of them are from one page to a few 
pages in length; they are much of a 
sameness, and have very indeterminate 
titles. It is a necessity for convenience 
of handling, that these be published in a 
series and called Senate Document 1, 2, 
3, and so on. 

Alongside of these we find class B. 
Of these Congress is not the author. 
They are prepared by various bodies of 
the executive branch, a few by the judi- 
cial branch, being their annual reports 
or other publications. The initial ex- 
pense of publishing them is even paid by 
the executive body, not by Congress. 
Each is on the special matters which the 
body that prepares it administers. These 
are almost all large enough to make a 
volume, some more than one volume. 
These should not be in the series, as 
they have nothing in common with class 
A nor with each other. Their authors 
are different and their subjects are di- 
verse. Each should be published as a 
separate and independent work. 

Here come in the officials in Wash- 
ington before mentioned. They claim 
that it is impossible for them to handle 
even class B documents, if the docu- 
ment title and numbers are taken off 
from them. As these gentlemen have 
not had the drill in correct designation 
by government author and title of official 
works,’ such as is given to the students 
in our library schools, undoubtedly their 
trouble is a genuine one. But the solu- 
tion is at their doors. The Documents 
office handles hundreds of publications 
to their one. It has worked out a set 
of symbols for each publication, assign- 
ing them continuously as the works come 
out, and by the use of these that office 
carries along its vast transactions with 
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ease and dispatch. These are the symbols 
of the Checklist, which the officials of 
Senate and House need only to copy and 
apply to smooth out all their difficulties. 

It is only the executive reports that 
are to be made again documents of 
Senate and House. The plain title edi- 
tion of these will not be printed. The 
series title is to be made subordinate and 
less conspicuous, more like the half-title 
series note of private publishers. There 
will be two kinds of binding, one for 
the series ; the other to simulate the plain 
title edition. Non-Congressional (i. e. 
executive) publications which are not 
reports are to be left in the plain title 
edition, and not be documents. 

There is nothing in the bill to help the 
non-depository library to get current pub- 
lications from the central Documents 
office. The valuation plan will prob- 
ably assist them in getting specified 
publications and several copies of any 
one, when needed, from members of 
Congress. But when the law permits a 
depository to make selection of what it 
wants, to be sent free from a central 
agency, with none of the fuss and trou- 
ble of present conditions, will not every 
library of whatever size hasten to be en- 
rolled, if possible, among the depositories 
on the Documents office list, just as 
every library in New York state registers 
with the State library at Albany? 

EpitH FE. CLARKE. 





The third edition of “Suggestions to 
authors of papers submitted for publica- 
tion” by the United States geological sur- 
vey has been issued. 

This is another illustration of the very 
valuable material that is so often given 
in government reports. 

Some of the topics discussed are: 
“Form and feature of manuscripts,” 
“Suggestions as to expression,” “Essen- 
tials of a good sentence,” “Misleading 
forms of expression,’ “Continuity,” 
“Words and phrases to be discriminated,” 
“Superfluous words,” “Grammatical er- 
rors and problems,” “Summary of a good 
manuscript,” “Split infinitive,” “Correc- 
tion of proof sheets,” “Directions to type- 
writer operators,” and many others quite 
as important. 
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New Chicago Plan 

A plan of reorganization of the library 
system by which the Chicago public li- 
brary has furnished books to the city has 
been adopted by the Board of library di- 
rectors. Among the things which have 
influenced the conclusions reached by the 
library authorities are, that Chicago com- 
prises nearly 200,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory and that there are 700,000 potential 
users of the library who are prevented 
from using its resources by reason of 
distance. 

Under the reorganization plan, there 
will be established five regional branches 
located in different sections of the city. 
There will be 70 local branches auxiliary 
to the regional branches, equally dis- 
tributed where most needed and where 
the largest groups of population live. 
There will be 60 deposit stations, there 
are now 35, and as many more as may 
be necessary to supply the places not 
otherwise served. There will be 100 in- 
dustrial and commercial branches, there 
are now 21, or as many more as business 
concerns are willing to permit. There 
will be 3,000 class-room library traveling 
collections of 50 volumes exchanged 
twice a year. There are now 848. To 
supply institutions, organization, clubs 
and special groups there will be deposits 
which will be traveling collections of 50 
to 100 volumes, exchanged as may be 
necessary. Each regional branch will 
have a floating collection of 50,000 v. for 
use in the auxiliary branches as needed. 
Reference collections to supplement these 
will be delivered daily from the main 
library. Trained assistants will conduct 
departments with suitable collections of 
books for re-distribution for local cen- 
ters where foreign groups are located. 
Automobile delivery service for the vari- 
ous agencies will be established and the 
delivery rates will be reduced from 32 
miles a round trip to six miles, forming 
a unit delivery five times greater than at 
present and with less cost. 

It is hoped that the new plan will place 
library service within walking distance 
of home of every person in the city of 
Chicago who wishes to use books. A 
bond issue is to be voted for the purpose. 
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University Library Statistics 


1915-1916 
J. T. Gerould, librarian of University of Min nesota, has compiled the following interest- 
ing table: 
No. vols. No.vols. Expendi- Amt. available 
in library. added. tures. 1916-17. Staff. Salary. 

BiG sssesaeserseaneree 222,000 6,706 $ 8,208.83 $10,000.00 12 $10,330.00 
IGRONHEA: 555 aS ocuens 6 ohG5% 332,884 28,218 29,611.25 30,025.00 40 44,393.06 
[AUDA Zs canakw es ne. aoe ees 485,847 31,723 32,315.40 44,446.29 93 76,841.34 
SSID IA. S546 6osaasuescsun 659,600 29,500 49,700.00 60,000.00 62 70,950.00 
(SOO o26scaneetcss soesege 474,382 14,117 21,410.00 29,775.01 29 23,572.00 
LOVS 7S 2 epee oe 1,230,190 BOVON sesenesc: Aisieceninis ts. alee reaeeeiete 

SUING os occas eens aes 343,170 30,303 53,808.00 60,500.00 54 53,121.00 
Eiplanihoss oss sc test seese sha 117,454 6,374 11,637.08 13,910.00 8 12,000.00 
Co ae ern errs 140,925 8,347 17,500.00 17,500.00 12 11,490.00 
MU PUMMNSISINTIS 2 Ac ose we sone 195,879 5,065 15,729.57 18,500.00 13 11,783.00 
ROMBBS ioe cos 554s Steen ds 110,341 8,401 20,000.00 37,865.00 17 15,865.00 
EL eAOIONG, JT... 5.05:ss.0:00005 276,251 12,982 28,860.42 37,223.00 25 29,750.00 
RUN os aes aiseesGow ss vic 368,238 15,723 30,701.82 32,000.00 34 29,654.17 
| OSS SS ers re 230,842 23,418 40,076.16 40,763.80 30 33,330.00 
MARR STA! 6 sd aces awenGeeewrs 148,116 8,242 15,800.00 13,800.00 15 12,705.00 
EE iss watinn sii eats Sisisls 125,200 7,495 16,600.00 17,000.00 15 12,000.00 
Northwestern .............. 163,154° 4,691 6,548.64 9,400.00 13 12,045.00 
ORR cs eae na ascana’s 58,915 4,072 4,130.00 4,375.00 4 4,820.00 
O} 2) aero ret eer 164,628* 16,257 8,061.00 7,511.00 15 13,925.00 
SOND Gna cscs haw Sus weutees 160,877 13,612 22,000.00 29,000.00 22 19,502.03 
PEANGYIVANIA® 666.6660 5005050 413,523 18,004 17,566.83 20,587.00 29 22,201.00 
PRBRGRION: 5:64.04 da swans sees 383,674 26,169 36,021.12 40,000.00 43 32,664.96 
SS EPRMOIA <5546ss esses w6oe 30,000 2,220 3,930.00 3,930.00 Z 2,570.00 
BEES fr 5% owas seuss anes 120,825 13,026 27,711.95 27,853.40 16 16,500.00 
LETS CTC a a 74,068 5,447 12,000.00 8,000.00 9 12,130.00 
BVBEDODBIN, 5 occ0u6 5005-08000 245,786 10,386 28,977.22 27,550.00 22 28,106.00 
S| ae eee perry 1,070,000 57,000 44,271.00 45,000.00 46 47,000.00 


*Items 2 and 3 do not include expense of department libraries. 


? Chicago departments not included. 


* Includes professional libraries. Others do not. 

‘Total of books, pamphlets, maps, etc., 318,443. 

° Figures in last four columns do not include law, museum, and departments. 
* Not including Historical library, 193,000v. 





Library of Congress, 1916 

The annual report of the Library of 
Congress shows the library to contain 
2,451,974 v.; 54,200 maps and charts; 
770,248 v. and pieces of music; 392,- 
905 prints. The number of gifts for 
the year was 28,285 v. Special men- 
tion is made of the large additions to 
the Japanese, Chinese and Korean col- 
lections. . Among these are early 
Chinese books printed from blocks; 
works published during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries covering the 
first contacts with Europeans; early 
Chinese geographical works; the writ- 
ings of Confucius and other famous 
scholars; examples of early Japanese 
printing including a copy of the oldest 
Japanese work extant, probably dating 
from the thirteenth century. 


The Lincoln documents have been 
increased by gifts of original material 
of exceptional interest presented by 
Clarence L. Hay and Miss Helen 
Nicolay. 

Gifts of autographed scores of Amer- 
ican composers have been received with 
promises of more to come. 

Official publications of the Latin 
American countries were received to 
the great enrichment of the present 
store. 

The library also contains sets of old 
maps published in the early eighteenth 
century by distinguished cartograph- 
ers of that period. 

The European War has interfered 
with accessions especially in the Divi- 
sion of prints. The illustrated books 
in the library are being sifted and ar- 
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ranged and a finding list of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century books in the col- 
lections of the neighboring countries 
will enable students to know where 
they can be seen and so relieve the 
Library of Congress of the demand for 
their purchase. 

A considerable number of Yiddish 
books have been acquired by the 
library. 

There have been 1,548,000 v. ar- 
ranged under the new classification. 
There are now 48 libraries containing 
complete sets of Library of Congress 
cards on deposit. There were 18,357 v. 
transferred from the deposits in the 
Copyright office to the library, and 
5,452 v. deposited in the governmental 
libraries of the district. 

The report concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the library’s work during the 
year. 


Cleveland Public Library 


The report of the Cleveland public 
library for 1915 includes the report of 
the librarian to the Library Board, and 
the vice librarian’s detailed report, 
which includes extracts from the re- 
ports of all departments and branches. 

The library conducts its work 
through 606 distributing agencies, in 
addition to the main library. 

It has a total of over 620,000 v. It 
lent 3,173,783 books for home use, 
4.96-++ books per capita. The president 
of the Library Board in his report to 
the Board of Education (p. 24), mak- 
ing a comparison between the work of 
the Cleveland public library and that 
of the library systems of Greater New 
York, Boston and Chicago, points out 
that Cleveland, sixth city of the United 
States in population, stands third in the 
number of books circulated and first in 
its per capita circulation. This last fig- 
ure applies to the ten largest libraries 
in the country. In smaller libraries, of 
course, the per capita circulation is fre- 
quently larger in proportion to the pop- 
ulation. This circulation of nearly four 
million books included 241,291 lent in 
21 foreign languages; 3,893 embossed 
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books lent to the blind of Cleveland and 
northern and eastern Ohio; 1,392,482 
books lent to children, or 13 times as 
many books as there are children in 
Cleveland of the reading age; 121,567 
books lent to factories, telephone of- 
fices, department stores, clubs, engine 
houses, churches and charitable insti- 
tutions through 45 deposit stations and 
65 delivery stations. 

The library registered 37,521 bor- 
rowers, a total registration of 171,610, 
including 64,607 children; it served 
1,942,339 persons visiting the library 
for reading, reference or study. 

Over 500 meetings of clubs and other 
organizations were held at the main 
library alone and many more at the 12 
large branches having club rooms; free 
lecture and concert courses were con- 
ducted at four of the large branch audi- 
toriums, besides being opened without 
charge for the use of outside agencies. 

The report of the director of work 
with children notes that this depart- 
ment maintained 28 home library clubs 
for the distribution of books in neigh- 
borhoods not reached by branches; held 
story hours for children at 26 branches 
and also in schools, institutions, play- 
grounds, vacation schools and settle- 
ments; conducted, with volunteer aid, 
63 reading and debating clubs for chil- 
dren and young people in the club 
rooms of 16 branches. 

One of the main points emphasized 
in the reports of both the president of 
the Library Board and of the librarian 
is the insufficiency of funds both for 
carrying on current activities and ex- 
tending the work of the system and the 
need for endowments to furnish a per- 
manent fund for the purchase of the 
books needed to build up the work of 
the various departments. (p. 22 and 32.) 

A paragraph of interest describes the 
staff round-table which meets bi-week- 
ly for reviewing books and discussing 
matters of library policy (p. 31), an- 
other which refers to the roof recrea- 
tion court arranged for the staff (p. 31) 
and a third to the success of the divi- 
sional arrangement of the main libra- 


ry (p. 31). 
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Library Meetings 

Alabama—The annual meeting of the 
Alabama library association was held 
November 21-23, in the city of Bir- 
mingham. 

The first afternoon, the members of 
the association were the guests of the 
Birmingham drama league at a reading 
by the Rev W. W. Memminger, At- 
lanta, of “Michael and his lost angel,” 
and again in the evening they were ex- 
tended the courtesy of a lecture by 
Hon. Champ Clark, by the Lyceum lec- 
ture committee. 

The first session of the second day 
was held in the Woodlawn branch li- 
brary, with the general subject Col- 
lege, high school and reference library 
problems under discussion. J. R. Rut- 
land, librarian, Alabama Polytechnic 
institute and first vice-president Ala- 
bama library association, presiding. Dr 
Chas. A. Brown, of the Central high 
school, Birmingham, gave a most in- 
structive talk on Training in the use 
of books and libraries. Frances Pick- 
ett, librarian, Judson college, discussed 
Pamphlets; Emily Miller, reference 
librarian, Birmingham public library, 
The best reference books of 1915-16; 
Mary E. Martin, Alabama polytechnic 
institute, Student help; Sarah Alison, 
Birmingham public library, Docu- 
ments. A lively exchange of ideas 
followed the discussion of the several 
topics, which was entered into by near- 
ly all the librarians present. 

One of the papers of the morning 
was by Miss Olive Mayes, librarian, 
Alabama girls technical institute, on 
needed library legislation. 

The afternoon session convened at 
the Central library with Carl H. Milam, 
director, Birmingham public library, 
presiding. The first speaker was Mrs 
B. F. Wilkerson, Alabama representa- 
tive, Drama league of America, Bir- 
mingham, on The drama league. Mrs 
Wilkerson described the work of the 
league and told of the interest shown 
by the Birmingham center. She also 
urged upon the librarians the value of 
the work of the league and asked them 
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to cooperate with the league through 
the various clubs in their locality. 

This was followed by a talk by Miss 
Merrill, teacher of English, Central 
high school, Birmingham. Her sub- 
ject was library work from the English 
teacher’s viewpoint. 

Mrs W. W. Bussey, president, Bir- 
mingham association for the blind, told 
of the work being done by the associa- 
tion in furnishing books to the blind, 
of reading stories to them, etc. 

Myra Bachelder, secretary, Birming- 
ham Sunday school association, spoke 
in behalf of the work; giving an outline 
of the efforts of both the State and the 
Birmingham associations to reach out- 
of-the-way Sunday-schools with good 
books. 

The delegates were the guests of the 
Birmingham chamber of commerce for 
an auto ride. 

At the evening meeting, Dr Thomas 
M. Owen, president of the Alabama li- 
brary association, was in the chair. 
After a brief introductory address by 
the president, J. R. Hornady, member 
of the City commission in charge of 
education and health, welcomed the as- 
sociation to Birmingham. He also gave 
a short account of the growth of library 
work in Alabama and particularly in 
Birmingham. . 

The speaker of the evening was then 
presented, Geo. B. Utley, secretary, 
American library association. The sub- 
ject of Mr Utley’s address was “Qual- 
ity first.” He described librarianship, 
the culture value of books, and prob- 
lems of the library and the librarian. 
He appealed for a wholesome and sane 
appreciation of values, urging the li- 
brarians to a consecration to tasks 
while at the same time warning them 
against a too serious view of their busi- 
ness. Throughout the entire evening, 
Mr Utley had the close and sympa- 
thetic attention of his audience. 

At the morning session of the third 
day held in the West End library, the 
subject “General circulation work— 
adult and juvenile” was dealt with in 
a wholly informal way. Dr Owen pre- 
sided. The various subjects were an- 
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nounced and without previous notice 
the members were called upon. The 
full and sympathetic responses indi- 
cated the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
entire membership. No one declined 
and the whole company consisting of 
more than 30, shared in the discus- 
sions. Among the topics presented 
were: “Apprentices,” Lila May Chap- 
man, associate-director Birmingham 
public library; “Fines—getting books 
back on time,” Frances Hails, Mont- 
gomery public library; “Re-enforced 
bindings and rebindings,” Mrs C. P. 
Engstfeld, Birmingham public library ; 
“Teen-age reading problems,’ Mary 
E. Martin, Alabama polytechnic in- 
stitute; “Special displays,” Miss Ran- 
dolph Archer, Talladega Carnegie li- 
brary; “Is story telling worth while?”’, 
Miss Annie Jungermann, Ensley 
branch, Birmingham public library. 

During the business session which 
closed the meeting of the association, 
telegrams and letters of greeting were 
read from Mr Sanborn, secretary, In- 
diana library commission, Miss Woot- 
ten, Smithsonian Institution library, 
and Dr Thomas W. Palmer, Alabama 
girls technical institute. 

It was unanimously voted that the 
association place itself on record as 
favoring a meeting of the American 
library association in the south in 1918. 
Resolutions upon the subject were pre- 
sented. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Dr Thomas M. Owen, 
Montgomery, vice-president, J. R. Rut- 
land, Auburn, second vice-president, 
Alice S. Wyman, University, third 
vice-president, Carl H. Milam, Bir- 
mingham, secretary, Gertrude Ryan, 
Montgomery, treasurer, Laura M. EI- 
more, Montgomery. Executive council 
(in addition to the officers): Carl H. 
Milam, Birmingham, Olive Mayes, 
Montevallo, Frances Pickett, Marion, 
Lena Martin, Gadsden, Randolph Arch- 
er, Talladega. 

GERTRUDE RYAN, 
Secretary. 


Canada— The Toronto library institute, 
—an association of the various libraries, 
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public, college, institutional and Sunday- 
school, of the city,-—held its annual meet- 
ing in the attractive new High Park 
branch of the Toronto public library on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 29. There 
was a very gratifying attendance. The 
chair was occupied by the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr Robert A. Gray. Capt W. S. 
Wallace, lecturer in history in Toronto 
university, gave an exceedingly delight- 
ful address on Shakespeare—a study of 
the man as revealed in his work—en- 
riched copiously with citations. J. D. 
Barnett, of Stratford, an insatiable col- 
lector of rare books, whose accumula- 
tion of some 40,000 volumes contains 
one of the largest and best collections of 
Shakespeareana extant, gave the curi- 
ously interesting story of the literary 
forgeries of William Henry Ireland, 
which so long passed current as orig- 
inal Shakespeare manuscripts. Mr 
Barnett brought with him a number of 
copies of Ireland’s books, and, among 
other rare books, a copy of Malone’s ex- 
posure of young Ireland’s forgery. On 
the page margins of this copy the elder 
Ireland had written numerous notes at- 
tacking the author’s statements with a 
vigor and heat that, in Mr Barnett’s ex- 
pressive phrase, “might almost even at 
this late date enable one to warm his 
hands on the book.” The book was 
published in 1796. A copy—minus, alas, 
the marginal notes—is in the possession 
of the Toronto reference library. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Miss M. Charlton; 
vice-president, Prof D. R. Keys; secre- 
tary, Miss Eva Davis. Executive com- 
mittee: C. G. Fraser, Prof R. E. L. Kitt- 
ridge, William Prendergast, H. W. 
Brown, Miss Esther Young, George H. 
Locke, E. A. Hardy. 


Indiana— The annual meeting of the 
Indiana library association was held at 
Indianapolis, November 8-10, with 
many librarians and trustees present. 
A number of citizens of Indianapolis 
attended the sessions thus proving 
themselves friends of the association. 

The first meeting was a joint session 
of trustees and librarians. Mr Llew- 
ellyn, of Mt. Vernon, president of the 
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Indiana library trustees association, 
opened the meeting, giving a most 
helpful and stirring talk on the quali- 
fications of librarians and_ trustees. 
Mr Llewellyn believes that good read- 
ing is absolutely necessary to children 
and that great care should be taken to 
provide plenty of the right kind of 
books for the young. 

Mr. Dudgeon, of the Wisconsin 
library commission, gave a most help- 
ful talk on “Fitness first.” He main- 
tained that the average public does not 
realize the full scope of the function 
of the library. The public has hardly 
awakened to the fact that the library 
has a function. Its prime object is to 
reach every individual in an industrial, 
an educational, a recreational or a moral 
way. In order to accomplish this, the 
librarian and the trustees must be en- 
dowed with fitness. 

Miss May Massee, of Chicago, editor 
of the A. L. A. Booklist, made a plea 
for the reading of good fiction—and 
gave an instructive talk on “Choosing 
fiction for public libraries.” The editors 
of the Booklist, are anxious to meet the 
needs of the librarians and their public, 
and Miss Massee asked for suggestions 
and criticisms in regard to the Book- 
lists’ choice of fiction, Miss Massee feels 
that to-day, all the important social 
developments are to be found in our 
modern novels, and the people who dis- 
dain to read fiction lose a vital means 
of becoming familiar with these va- 
rious changes and developments. And 
we all of us need a Pollyanna book 
once in a while to give us a saner and 
sweeter outlook on life. 

Henry N. Sanborn, secretary of the 
Public library commission, gave a re- 
port of the work done at the District 
library meetings during the last year. 
Nine districts have held 14 meetings; 
District I has had three meetings and 
District F no meeting. Several of the 
districts have held two meetings. Since 
the districts were established in 1910, 
77 new libraries have been added and 
this has so changed conditions that it 
is necessary to redistrict the state. The 
attendance has continued good and the 
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increasing number of trustees in at- 
tendance is encouraging. 

Mr Sanborn’s report was followed by 
Mrs H. B. Burnett’s report on the work 
done by the Library art club, and the 
use made of the exhibits sent out by 
the Public library commission. Some 
of the librarians felt that the exhibits 
were not entirely satisfactory, and 
many librarians spoke in their favor. 
It was the consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, that the exhibits should be ar- 
ranged hereafter, with a view of serv- 
ing only the smaller libraries. 

On Wednesday evening, the two as- 
sociations had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr Vachel Linsay, one of the 
poets who is doing striking work along 
modern lines. Mr Lindsay gave a lec- 
ture on the “Photo-play” followed by 
readings from his own poems. Miss 
Margaret Colerick of Fort Wayne, 
president of the I. L. A., in her address 
as president, impressed upon her audi- 
ence, the fact that the library is one 
of the most influential elements in in- 
tellectual and educational life of the 
state, and that the Library association 
stands for the best interests of every- 
body in the state. 

On Thursday morning, the College 
and Reference round table, conducted 
by Miss Mabel Tinkham of the Gary 
public library was well attended. Miss 
Orpha Peters of the Gary library 
opened the session with a 15 minute 
talk and made the point that instruc- 
tion makes more intelligent users of 
the library. Miss Jayne of the Bluff- 
ton library, expressed the belief that 
library instruction gives the children 
more respect for the library. 

Mr Hepburn of the Purdue library, 
in speaking of the need for and meth- 
ods of instruction for college students, 
said that this question was a large 
part of the faculty’s problems. College 
students do better work from having 
had library instruction in high school. 
The college schedule is so full that it 
is difficult to find time to give instruc- 
tion in college. Mr Lindley, of Earl- 
ham led the discussion of this topic and 
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referred to the methods employed by 
the Earlham College library. 

Municipal reference work through 
the administration of the public library 
was ably discussed by Miss McCol- 
lough of the Evansville public library. 
Discussion by Miss’ Thiebaud, Miss 
Peck, Miss Tutt, and others followed. 

Miss Venn, of the State library told 
of the valuable maps and_ lantern 
slides available in the State library. 
Miss McCrea of the Brazil library dis- 
cussed “Pictures” and Miss Ticer of 
Huntington gave a short talk on “Clip- 
pings.” Miss Stevens of Logansport 
led the discussion. 

A round table for librarians of 
small libraries (incomes less _ than 
$3,000) was also held at the same 
hours. Miss Snipes of the Plainfield 
public library conducted this round 
table. The general topic was “Chil- 
dren’s work in a small library.” Mrs 
Charni opened the discussion with “Is 
the small library reaching many young 
people, or but few.” Miss Wade dis- 
cussed “The best books neglected for 
the newest books.” Mrs Clodia Scott 
talked on “What a small library can 
do for the schools.” An hour was de- 
voted to these topics and a half hour 
to general topics, the main subject 
being Good-Book week. 

A joint session followed. Dr Arthur 
E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
public library, read a valuable paper on 
“The encouragement of good reading.” 
The pulse of the people differs in va- 
rious localities, and the wise librarian 
studies the taste of his public, and en- 
courages the public to freely express 
its desires in books and literature. It 
is the province of the librarian to fur- 
nish the best books on the line of public 
taste. Mr Bostwick’s paper was schol- 
arly and inspirational. 

Thursday afternoon, Mr Harry Tip- 
per of New York City, author of several 
books on advertising, lecturer at 
Alexander Hamilton institute and New 
York university, delivered an address 
before a large audience of trustees, 
librarians, and citizens of Indianapolis. 
His subject was “The Business man 
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and the library.” Mr Tipper advanced 
the theory that the business man needs 
the library as much as any other in- 
dividual, if not more. It has been 
proved that experience is now only 10 
per cent of a man’s education. He gets 
industrial skill by practice. Judgment 
comes from a knowledge of condi- 
tions—which is to be found only in an 
accumulation of experiences. Knowl- 
edge gained from books is as necessary 
as learning gained from experience. 
The library should be arranged so as 
to be intelligible to the business man. 
The best way for a librarian to know 
business, is to know business men. The 
business man, is, for some _ reason, 
suspicious of the library—and the first 
aim of librarians should be to remove 
this suspicion. Mr Tipper’s lecture 
was followed by general discussion, led 
by Mr Henry Sanborn of the Public 
Library commission, who conducted a 
spirited series of arguments, taken part 
in by Mr Melcher of W. K. Stewart 
Co.; with his every-ready humor, Mr 
Bostwick of St. Louis, Miss McCol- 
lough of Evansville, Miss Ahern of 
Chicago, Miss Snipes of Plainfield, 
Miss Colerick of Fort Wayne, Miss 
Jayne, Miss Lewis, and others. 

Later the two associations joined in 
a legislation discussion. Edmund 
Craig, of Evansville, chairman of the 
Legislative committee, presented to the 
associations the draft of a bill to codify 
the library laws now existing in the 
state. Following the reading of the 
bill and much discussion, a motion 
was carried that the bill providing for 
a county library law be presented as 
a separate bill. 

Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl’s motion that 
the section of the proposed bill relat- 
ing to qualifications for librarian- 
ship be made a separate bill was car- 
ried. The legislative committees of the 
two associations were empowered to 
revise and construct the proposed li- 
brary laws and the matter was left in 
the hands of the joint committee. 

On Thursday evening the Little 
Theatre society of Indianapolis, re- 
peated its program of Indiana authors 
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for the benefit of the library visitors. 
An audience of over 300 persons as- 
sembled to witness this pleasing per- 
formance—scenes taken from the books 
by Indiana authors. 

On Friday morning, Miss Mary 
Eileen Ahern, editor of Pustic Lipra- 
RIES, conducted a round table for li- 
brarians and trustees of libraries with 
annual incomes of $3,000 and over. 

Miss Ahern opened the discussion, 
with a most helpful talk. She empha- 
sized the following points: Lack of 
funds is a universal stumbling block. 
This is true in any enterprise. Make 
so good a library that the people will 
want to give to it. From the librarian’s 
point of view, one important thing is to 
interest and make intelligent the board. 
From the trustee’s point of view, the 
principal thing should be the budget, 
which should contain at least 48 per 
cent for salaries, 10 per cent for equip- 
ment, 30 per cent for books and peri- 
odicals, 12 per cent light, heat, etc. 
It is a sin to have a surplus unless 
there is some definite object in view 
to save for. Miss Ahern’s opening 
speech was followed by contributions 
on correlating topics by Miss Wilcox, 
Miss Spreckle, Miss Stevenson, Mrs 
Byers, Miss Stingly, Mrs Childers, 
Miss Waller, Miss Corwin and many 
others. Many trustees took part in the 
general discussion and both associa- 
tions felt very much indebted to Miss 
Ahern for the excellent round table. 

Mr Hirshberg, librarian of the Toledo 
public library, then gave an illustrated 
lecture—“ Making the library known.” 
Mr Hirshberg believes that librarians 
are among the pioneers in beginning to 
employ advertising for the purpose of 
swaying peoples’ minds in a funda- 
mental fashion for permanent purposes. 
All sorts of devices should be employed 
to encourage the people to “browse.” 
Much valuable information is gained 
by the mere handling of books. If the 


library patron does not want to read, 
he soon gets the taste for it by book- 
browsing. Membership in as may clubs 
and organizations as possible should be 
required of every librarian. Every club 
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membership leads to enlarged acquaint- 
ance and indirectly enlarged oppor- 
tunities for service. 

Mr Hirshberg advocates the sending 
out of articles by the state and national 
library organizations. Good newspaper 
articles take more gray matter than 
writing the ordinary sort of poster copy 
and if the national or state organiza- 
tion, systematically sent out proof for 
general newspaper. publication, it 
would be splendid help to local libraries 
in placing their resources before the 
public. Newspapers are usually very 
generous with space in their news col- 
umns. But no one can always secure 
space just when he wants to advertise, 
and a moderate amount of paid adver- 
tising would put us in better position 
to get space for news articles. After 
the lecture, Mr Hirsberg showed 
slides giving examples of co-operative 
printing consisting of a joint bulletin 
of the St. Louis public library and the 
City club of St. Louis. Slides were 
shown giving window displays in 
stores—posters in hotels, railway sta- 
tions, building lobbies, etc. A number 
of slides were shown picturing the Li- 
brary Week campaign conducted by 
the Toledo Commercial club. 

At the close of this lecture, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Miss Mayme Snipes, Plainfield; vice- 
president, Mr Harlow Lindley, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Miss Cerene Ohr, 
Indianapolis; treasurer, Miss Olive 
Brumbaugh, Frankfort. 


Massachusetts— An interesting meet- 
ing of librarians to consider how to aid 
aliens to choose the best books, was 
held at the Public library of Haverhill, 
Monday, December 4. There were 
about 76 in attendance. Addresses 
were made during the day on library 
work with foreigners, with the school 
and the public in general, by Miss K. P. 
Loring, president of the Massachusetts 
library club, J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Miss Frances S. Wiggin, agent for 
work in schools in Essex county, Miss 
M. J. Campbell, director of work with 
foreigners for the state library com- 
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mission, Mayor Bartlett and Librarian 
J. G. Moulton. 

A Haverhill committee was appoint- 
ed to assist in giving information to 
the state authorities relative to the 
need for work along library lines for 
foreigners. .Those appointed were Miss 
Mary B. Maine of Ipswich, who has 
had much experience in reaching the 
Lithuanians of that town, Miss Edna 
A. Brown of Andover, who has also 
done work with foreigners, and C. I. 
Somerby of Haverhill, director of New- 
buryport library. 

Miss Wiggin, school agent for 
Essex, urged the libraries to instruct 
the public in the methods and the use 
of books in educational and vocational 
pursuits. Miss Campbell urged the 
feasibility of starting library work 
among foreigners which should be first 
thoroughly investigated, a collection of 
the most suitable books for the pur- 
pose made and that foreigners should 
be studied in order to find out where 
their need lay. She said that one-third 
of the residents of Massachusetts were 
foreign born and another third were 
of foreign parentage. About 90 per 
cent of those coming from abroad were 
above school age and therefore the 
library was one of the main factors in 
educating them. The necessity of fully 
advertising the work was dwelt upon. 

Mayor Bartlett referred to the many 
years he had been interested in the 
library, first as a boy, then as a trustee, 
and now as mayor. 

Miss Loring urged greater coopera- 
tion between the libraries of the state 
so that the usefulness of the library 
might be increased. 


Minnesota— The first meeting of the 
Public School Librarians division of the 
Department of professional training of 
teachers, of the Minnesota education 
association, took place in the St. Paul 
normal school, Thursday, November 2. 
The first paper of the afternoon was 
read by Dr W. Dawson Johnston, of 
the St. Paul public library on “The li- 
brary as a continuation school.” ° 

George H. Locke, librarian of To- 
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ronto, Canada, spoke next on “How 
a Canadian library contributes toward 
preparedness with boys and girls.” Dr 
Locke emphasized the necessity of 
supplying historic backgrounds, as a 
basis for sticcessful character building 
in preparedness for citizenship, and 
urged the power of the emotional ap- 
peal of the historic story to give young 
people perspective as well as atmos- 
phere. 

Miss Wilson led the discussion on 
The training of teacher librarians, out- 
lining the problem under the follow- 
ing topics: The demand; The course 
of study; Practice work; Practical ap- 
plication from the teacher-librarian’s 
point of view. 

Mr Sumner, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, in discussing 
The need of teacher-librarians, said 
that almost daily he received questions 
in regard to the technique of school 
libraries, and that to care for that de- 
mand, in a measure, they had been giv- 
ing instruction during the summer- 
school, although only a small number 
had taken the course. 

Miss Mary E. Hazeltine, preceptress 
of the Wisconsin library school, 
talked about the course of study, out- 
lining a course which is being started 
this year in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and describing in connection with 
this the organizing of a school library 
in the model high school, which is 
under the College of education of the 
University. This course is confined to 
technical work the first year, with the 
bibliographical subjects to follow the 
second year. 

Miss Florence Curtis, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois library school, told of a 
course of instruction given in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, which emphasized 
the book side and use of libraries, but 
did not attempt technical work. 

Further discussion of this subject 
was continued at the Friday morning 
session when A. D. Keator, associate 
librarian of Carleton college, spoke on 
“Practice work.” Mr Keator made a 
special point of the fact that the 
benefit to the person doing the practice 
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work should be kept in mind, not the 
library in which he is doing the work, 
that practice should be very carefully 
supervised and cannot be regarded as a 
substitute for apprentice work. 

Miss M. Doty, of Elbow Lake, spoke 
on The practical application from the 
teacher-librarian’s point of view. She 
gave a graphic description of her li- 
brary as she found it, and told how 
the reorganization had increased its 
usefulness and the interest of the stu- 
dents. She testified that the Summer 
school course had anticipated most of 
the questions which arose, particularly 
when supplemented by the ready help 
of the supervisor of school libraries. 

On Thursday evening the public 
school librarians met for dinner with 
the Twin City library club, with Miss 
Farr presiding as toastmistress. She 
introduced C. G. Schulz, State super- 
intendent of education, who gave a 
short address of welcome. 

He was followed by Miss Hazeltine, 
who emphasized the idea that the 
“Teacher-librarian” or the librarian in 
the public school should be the con- 
necting link between the school and the 
public library, two of the magic forces 
in the life of any community. 

Miss Curtis spoke of the necessity of 
a librarian becoming better known 
throughout her community, as the li- 
brary was the “and Company” of every 
enterprise started in the community. 

Mr Locke gave a very interesting 
talk on library work in Toronto and 
Canada, and told of the great help the 
library institutes or round tables had 
been in arousing library interest 
throughout the rural districts of 
Canada. 

Miss Baldwin said that the develop- 
ment of school libraries was stimulat- 
ing the activities of public libraries and 
hoped that library boards could be pre- 
vailed upon to ask for large appropria- 
tions for the library—commensurate 
with the growth and improvements in 
other departments of the town’s 
activities. 

Dr Johnston as the last speaker of 
the evening, invited all those present 
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to visit the new building of the St. 
Paul public library. 

On Friday morning the next regular 
session was held, at the St. Paul nor- 
mal school. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Miss 
Martha Wilson, president;. Miss Ruth 
Ely of Duluth, vice-president; Miss 
Bessie Scripture of East high-school, 
Minneapolis, secretary. 

Marion V. Baker, librarian of the 
Rochester high-school, read a paper on 
“Equipment and furniture of a high 
school library,” describing fully the 
location and arrangement of the library 
room, its lighting and decoration, and 
giving the measurements for shelving, 
tables, magazine rack, bulletin board 
and filing cases. 

Alma Penrose, of West high school, 
Minneapolis, read a paper on “Teach- 
ing the ues of the library to high school 
students.” Miss Penrose told of the 
plan in use in her own high school, 
where instruction is given in beginning 
English classes. Last year only two 
lessons were given to each class. This 
year eight lessons are to be given. 

Miss Martha Wilson, chairman of 
the committee on instruction, present- 
ed a report of progress, as follows: 

Tentative outlines for instruction in 
the schools have been prepared by the 
members of the committee: For the 
grades, Miss Margaret Mahoney; Use 
of the High school library, Miss Alma 
Penrose; Use of the public library for 
high school students, Mr A. D. Keator ; 
Teacher’s training departments and 
rural schools, Miss Alberta Ackerman. 

These discuss the sequence of in- 
struction, by whom given, and where, 
and outline the work in some detail. 
The teacher-librarians were requested 
to test the outlines by use in their 
schools and report ‘with adaptations 
and additions before the next meeting 
as a contribution to a future manual of 
instruction. 

The committee was continued. 

Mrs F. A. Koos of Anoka next spoke 
on the “Accumulation and care of pam- 
phlets.” Mrs Koos mentioned many 
valuable sources of pamphlet material 
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—foundations, societies, states and 
cities, and advocated vertical filing, by 
subject, with subject headings taken 
from the Reader's Guide, as the ideal 
method of caring for them. 

Miss Margaret Fletcher, librarian of 
the combined school and public library, 
at St. Louis Park, read the final paper 
on “How may grade children be best 
served by the school library?’ She 
said that the first essential is to have 
enough books of the right kind, divid- 
ing the funds equally between high 
school and grades and making careful 
selection from the state school lists. It 
pays to have attractive editions of the 
older books, such as The last of the 
Mohicans, il. by Boyd Smith, with 
plenty of good fairy tales and books 
for first reading. Next the children 
must be brought to the library, through 
talks and invitations given in each 
room, and enlisting the interest of the 
teachers who are glad to help advertise 
the library. The room should be made 
as attractive as possible with a table 
and chairs for the younger children, 
attractive pictures and casts, which the 
children are glad to help buy. Then 
most important of all, the librarian 
must know her books and her children 
in order to guide their reading. If 
grade buildings are located in different 
parts of the town, groups of books 
should be loaned to these buildings in 
charge of a teacher or older pupil. 

The meeting adjourned and broke up 
into the following round tables: 

The rural school library: Leader, 
Miss Armstrong, Howard Lake. The 
high school library: Leader, Miss 
Barquist, Minneapolis. 

The Normal school library: Leader, 
Miss Liedloff, St. Cloud. 

The interest shown at this first meet- 
ing of the section was most gratifying. 
There were 75 in attendance at the 
first session, about 60 the following 
morning, and 135 at the dinner, rep- 
resenting librarians of public,: high- 
school, college and normal school li- 
braries, teacher-librarians, ee 
ents and teachers. 

The presence of Dr Locke, with his 
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rich fund of humor and vitality was a 
great stimulus. His address on the 
general program of the M. E. A. on 
“Efficiency of the Spirit” called forth 
such a wave of enthusiasm that he was 
obliged to respond to an encore. 
BEssIE SCRIPTURE, 
Secretary. 


Montana— The Montana library asso- 
ciation held its tenth annual meeting 
at Missoula, November 27-29. 

The meeting was called to order 
Monday afternoon at the Chamber of 
Commerce by President Davies. Pro- 
fessor Aber of the Missoula library 
board gave a short address of welcome. 
Mrs Homan of Havre gave the re- 
sponse. In a lecture on American hu- 
morists, Professor Holliday of the Uni- 
versity of Montana spoke of America as 
undoubtedly ranking first in this field 
of literature, and gave a number of 
readings from our best known humor- 
ists. This was followed by an excellent 
address on the Management of Mon- 
tana libraries by President Davies of 
Butte library. He paid a high tribute 
to Miss Plummer and her service in 
library work. A delightful informal 
tea was given at the close of the ses- 
sion. 

The second session was devoted 
chiefly to small libraries. Miss Ruth 
Worden of the Missoula library gave a 
practical talk on Use of clippings and 
pamphlets. She recommended the card 
index for local newspapers. 

Miss Ruth King of Butte gave an 
excellent paper on Children’s work, 
based on her experiences as children’s 
librarian in the Butte library. 

This was followed by a paper on the 
Story-hour and the victrola, by Miss 
Irene Eldred of Deer Lodge. The ses- 
sion was closed by a round-table on 
Library publicity. Short talks were 
given by Miss McLaughlin of Chateau 
County on Publicity at the county fair ; 
by Miss Steadman of Livingston on 
Publicity through visits to schools, and 
by Miss Haley of Helena on Publicity 
through printed bulletins and lists. 

Miss Gertrude Buckhous of the State 
University library was chairman of the 
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third session, which was devoted to 
county libraries. 

Mrs C. E. Bovill gave a paper on 
“My work for a library in Mineral 
county,” in which she made a plea for 
good reading for rural communities. 
She discussed the necessity of books to 
raise the social and moral standards of 
life throughout the country. 

This was followed by short talks on 
the County library and the rural 
schools by C. W. Tenney of Helena, 
and Need of library service in a rural 
community by S. R. Logan of Leon. 
Both spoke of the lack of books in the 
rural schools, and many practical sug- 
gestions were given for cooperation be- 
tween the county libraries and the rural 
schools. 

Miss Winifred McLaughlin, librarian 
of Chateau County library, spoke on her 
novel experiences in getting books to 
the people throughout Chateau County. 

A librarians’ banquet was held in the 
evening. Miss McCord of Bozeman 
was toastmistress and the witty toasts 
were the most enjoyable feature of the 
evening. 

The fourth session was held Wednes- 
day morning at the public library. In 
her paper on State library commission 
and the assistance it can render the 
small library, Miss Louise Fernald of 
the Great Falls public library, empha- 
sized the need of a commission for 
Montana. A field worker to aid small 
libraries and county libraries, is espe- 
cially necessary in this state where dis- 
tances are so great. 

Each member answered the roll call 
with a brief discussion of an inspir- 
ing book of the year. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Elizabeth P. Ritchie, 
Public library, Kalispell; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Worden, Public li- 
brary, Missoula; secretary, Miss Win- 
nifred Feigner, University library, Mis- 
soula; treasurer, Miss Ruth Sultzer, 
Public library, Butte. 

Rutu V. STEADMAN, 
Secretary. 

Pennsylvania—The first meeting of the 

Pennsylvania library club, for the year 
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1916-1917, was held on Monday even- 
ing, November 13, in the lecture hall of 
the H. Josephine Widener branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia. 

The president, Mr Ashhurst, after a 
few words of greeting, introduced Mr 
A. Newton, who presented Mrs Thrale 
as “A light blue stocking” in a very in- 
teresting manner, reading extracts from 
her own diaries (of which Mr Newton 
owns several copies) which gave an in- 
timate and personal insight into the life 
and thoughts of the various members of 
the coterie of ladies who were the first 
to be dubbed “Blue Stockings.” Dr 
Johnson’s times are always an interesting 
period of history to students, and Mr 
Newton has a very happy faculty of giv- 
ing a personal touch to his talks, which 
is not only interesting but instructive. 

The usual reception held afterward 
proved a very pleasant ending to a thor- 
oughly enjoyable evening. 

JEAN E. GRAFFEN, 
Secretary. 


South Dakota—The South Dakota li- 
brary association held its ninth annual 
meeting at Watertown, South Dakota, 
November 28-29. “Our libraries and 
the commission,” “Bringing the library 
to the rural community,” “The pro- 
posed county library law,” and “The 
report of the reading circle,” were the 
papers presented and discussed. 

The following exhibits were shown: 
mending ; catalog; publicity ; children’s 
work ; library supplies ; records ; adding 
to the appearance of library rooms; and 
high school libraries. 

The officers elected were Miss Edla 


Laurson, Mitchell, president; Miss 
Eugenia Walker, Dell Rapids, vice- 
president; and Mrs Elva Schmidt, 


Watertown, secretary and treasurer. 
The time and place of the next meet- 
ing were left to the executive board. 


Vermont—The Commission held its 
joint annual meeting with the Vermont 
library association at St. Johnsbury, 
October 18-19. The evening meeting 
was devoted to reports from the vice- 
presidents, who each has charge of 
two or three counties. Library public- 
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ity in Vermont, a report on one-county 
or two-county library meetings; prog- 
ress in educational work, telling about 
work with the 34 teacher-training 
classes, and a very sincere and touch- 
ing memorial to the late Mrs Abba D. 
Chamberlin of Pomfret from several 
librarians who had known her most in- 
timately, completed the evening. 

In the morning, Mr H. G. Rugg, as- 
sistant librarian at Dartmouth college, 
gave a paper on “Some Vermont books 
for Vermont libraries”; Miss Sarah N. 
Cleghorn was unable to give her talk 
on ‘Fiction of the year,” but three re- 
views were given on Miss Sinclair’s 
“The belfry,’ Mrs Deland’s “Rising 
tide,” and Snaith’s “The sailor.” Miss 
Joanna D. Croft, head of the Burling- 
ton high school teacher-training class, 
gave a talk on “Story-telling” with a 
“demonstration” on a first-grade class 
from school. Dr Milo B. Hillegas, 
Commissioner of education, spoke on 
“The library’s place in the process of 
education.” In the afternoon, G. D. 
Smith, librarian of the Burlington free 
library, spoke on “Some modern poets,” 
Dr E. T. Fairbanks, librarian of the St. 
Johnsbury Athenaeum, spoke on “AI- 
fred Tennyson,” and in the evening 
Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse of New 
York spoke on “Democracy and mod- 
ern poetry.” 

The trustees of the Athenaeum en- 
tertained the visitors at a delightful 
supper at the Congregational church, 
where Miss E. C. Hills, who had served 
as secretary-treasurer of the V. L. A. 
for five years, was presented with a 
silver tea-set in recognition of her ex- 
cellent work. 

The commission exhibited books on 
forestry, modern poets, story-telling, a 
general traveling library, a collection 
of books given as state aid in mainte- 
nance, and gave a demonstration on book 
mending. The association secured an 
educational exhibit from the U. S. gov- 
ernment, showed many fine posters 


from libraries advertising books on cur- _ 


rent events, holidays, etc., and a col- 
lection of pamphlets on the European 
war. H. R. Huntting of Springfield, 
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Mass., and C. W. Clark of New York 
had interesting and attractive exhibits 
of recent books. 

ReBecca W. WRIGHT, Secretary. 





Coming Meetings 

The next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club will be at the Public 
library, Waltham, January 25, 1917. 
Among the topics the work of the 
State library commissions, particularly 
in New England, will be discussed. 
The use of the English language by 
present day writers, especially as to 
the use of slang, will be treated by an 
authority. 





Invitation to A. L. A. for 1917 

Invitation has been. received from 
Louisville, Kentucky, for the meeting of 
the A. L. A. for 1917. If it thought 
feasible to hold a city meeting the pro- 
verbial hospitality of Louisville and Ken- 
tucky, which has been demonstrated by 
local library meetings more than once, 
makes a strong bid for the acceptance of 
the invitation. 





The Branch Library News of New 
York City for September contains a list 
of old fashioned novels with descrip- 
tive notes. Doubtless many of them 
may not be found in any but the largest 
libraries, and therefore will not be at 
hand for the use of the general public. 
But to anyone studying human prog- 
ress these books offer a valuable field 
of consideration in showing the trend 
of the various periods through which 
the development of story telling has 
progressed. As one’s memory recalls 
the story which the notes set forth, 
there is a renewal of interest in old 
times and a feeling of a lasting some- 
thing, as one thinks of the stories of 
today. Old lamps for new in many 
cases would be an important transac- 
tion in exchanging books in many pub- 
lic libraries. “What will he do with 
it?” “Lothair,” “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” “Can you forgive her?” “Quen- 
tin Durward,” and “Consuelo,” to name 
a few, stand out wonderfully for things 
of the long ago. 
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A Memorial Meeting 


A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late lamented Mary Wright Plummer, 
was held in the Stuart gallery of the 
New York public library on Thursday 
evening, November 16, and was made 
up of the best that could be offered by 
those who were long associated with 
her in the work to which she devoted 
her life. 

Walter L. Brown, president of the 
A. L. A., spoke of the thankfulness 
which librarians might feel for having 
had some association with the richness 
of her life and the indebtedness to her 
influence of the largest share of the 
best work that has been accomplished 
for American libraries. R. R. Bowker, 
of the Library Journal, reviewed Miss 
Plummer’s life as it was shown in her 
library and literary work. He spoke 
of the radiating influence she wielded 
among her friends, calling it the true 
apostolic succession for those, who 
catching up her inspiration, extend her 
work. 

William R. Eastman reviewed Miss 
Plummer’s work and service to the li- 
brary school, particularly that part of 
it which was spent as a student in the 
first library school. He read from a 
letter from Miss Underhill some de- 
lightful early remembrances of Miss 
Plummer, noting especially her earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, “as she often 
acted as instructor to the juniors while 
she herself was a senior.” “It was 
always a pleasure to ask her questions 
because she was so good to look at and 
wore such pretty clothes. She had a 
way of making clear the most trouble- 
some and bewildering things.” 

Miss Caroline Weekes Barrett re- 
viewed Miss Plummer’s relations with 
Pratt institute under the term “The 
life intimate,” dealing with her per- 
sonal association with Miss Plummer 
in the years when she was connected 
with Pratt institute. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore dwelt on 
the inspiration which Miss Plummer 
had given to the work with children, 
how this was based on her far-seeing 
vision of what joy might be derived 
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from reading, shaping of ideals, and 
standards in the midst of bewildering 
and overwhelming processes in the 
routine of libraries and schools. 

The literary life was treated by 
Miss Helen E. Haines, California, 
by a tribute to the appealing quality, 
uncompromising judgment, quaint 
humor as well as more serious and 
technical writings of a_ professional 
nature. 

Dr E. C. Richardson of Princeton, in 
speaking of her high standards, said 
that in the influence of 25 years no one 
person, save Dr Putman, had con- 
tributed so much, constructively, to 
the general dignity of the library pro- 
fession in America as Miss Plummer. 

William W. Bishop of Michigan uni- 
versity library said no other woman in 
library work has so merited the devo- 
tion of her colleagues as did Miss 
Plummer. Her many fine qualities of 
head and heart made her easily the 
chief among women librarians of the 
world. 

Dr Herbert Putnam in speaking of 
“the woman in the library,” paid a 
glowing tribute to women in Ameri- 
can librarianship, which fact distin- 
guishes American librarianship from 
that abroad. He also paid a tribute to 
the library school which, he said, has 
been a factor by which women have 
entered the service and have brought to 
it the distinctive characteristics of more 
sympathy, appreciation of the humane 
side and that which affects taste and 
feelings, and understanding of, and 
appeal to the portion of the public, es- 
pecially the young, hitherto neglected, 
and the application to routine of pa- 
tience, enthusiasm and of loyalty. This 
place for women in the library was 
made much larger by the wise intelli- 
gence, clear and straightforward, of 
Miss Plummer. Her life was a gift 
which, in passing from her, has 
gone to enrich others and to add a 
finer efficiency to a_ noble public 
service. 

Telegrams, letters and poems from 
those who were unable to be present, 
were read at the meeting. 
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Some Good Book Week Efforts 


The Public library at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, was extensively active during 
Good Book week. Newspaper articles, 
suggesting good books, placards lettered 
by the art students in the high school 
with catchy sentences were displayed in 
the store windows and other public 
places. A sign was placed across the 
entrance of the library with the words 
“Good Book week. Come in.” written 
on it. Book lists were issued and efforts 
made for general discussion of good 
books throughout the town. 


The Goodwyn Institute and Cossitt 
libraries of Memphis, Tennessee, em- 
phasized_ particularly “Good book 
week.” Marilla W. Freeman, librarian 
of Goodwyn institute, had extended ar- 
ticles on the subject in the Commercial 
Appeal and also in the Street Railway 
Bulletin for the week. A slip calling 
attention to what good book week 
' stood for was tipped into every list dis- 
tributed from that library during the 
week. Something like 15,000 copies of 
“Books boys like best” and “Books for 
Christmas for children” were distrib- 
uted through the schools, libraries and 
stores. 

“Book Week,” December 4-9, was 
observed by the St. Louis public library 
by means of exhibits, by the issue of 
lists, and by other special publicity 
methods. The usual Christmas exhibit 
in the delivery hall, was begun during 
the week and a special series of 12 sep- 
arate booklists was also issued. 

The books for this occasion were 
loaned to the library by St. Louis book- 
sellers. Placards calling attention to 
the week were displayed in the library, 
in stations, bookstores and elsewhere. 
Special letters were sent out to clergy- 
men of the city, most of whom re- 
sponded by mentioning “Book Week” 
in their sermons on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3. 

“Library week” was celebrated in 
Davenport, Iowa. The library was 
presented in as many ways as possible 
with the minimum expenditure of 
money. Arrangements were made for 
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public exhibits and the library staff 
planned them and then visited the mer- 
chants. In some cases, the merchants 
arranged the books themselves, in 
others the young ladies were invited to 
“step ito the window and fix it to suit 
yourselves.” A special placard “When 
you want information, statistics, facts, 
do not hesitate to come or telephone to 
your public library, No. 2493,” was 
placed in elevators, shops, factories 
and other places. A leaflet describing 
the library and its privileges was 
scattered widely. Merchants enclosed 
it in their parcels, hotels and restaur- 
ants displayed it and slides advertising 
the library were run in the picture 
houses. The Rotary club had a special 
library day resulting in nearly 100 new 
card holders. The newspapers were 
especially generous with space. It is 
quite certain that the city knows more 
of the library than it did before. 





Interesting Things in Print 

The H. W. Wilson Company has is- 
sued a selected list of periodicals for 
16-17. which may be had at special 
prices. 

A pamphlet, Children’s reading, on 
outlines for parents and teachers, com- 
piled by Clara L. Abel, has been issued 
by the children’s department of the 
Lincoln library of Springfield, Illinois. 

A list of short stories and tales com- 
piled by F. W. K. Drury has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

A list of books on vocational guidance 
is included in the December number of 
the monthly Bulletin of the St. Louis pub- | 
lic library, under the title of “What to 
do and how to do it.” 

The Public library of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has developed from the Bulletin, 
a magazine which is literary in its con- 
tents and contains an addition giving 
notes and accessions to the library. Mrs 
Pachard Du Bois is the editor. 

The Church library association of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has issued a 
list of books recommended for Sunday 
school and parish libraries. 
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Ralph L. Power, librarian of the 
College of business administration of 
Boston is giving a series of articles in 
Boston University News on the va- 
rious reference libraries in that city, 
particularly those that are in commer- 
cial and business institutions. 


The Children’s bureau of the U. S. 
department of labor, has issued a list 
of references on child labor, compiled, 
under the direction of H. H. B. Myer 
by Laura A. Thompson, librarian, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It is issued as No. 3 
of the Industrial series publications, No. 
18. 


A bibliography of pageants in Great 
Britain and the United States, com- 
piled by Caroline H. Davis, offered for 
her graduation from the library school 
of New York public library, has been 
reprinted in separate form, from the 
Bulletin of the New York public li- 
brary for October, 1916. 


The Municipal reference branch of 
the St. Louis public library has begun 
the publication of a special mimeo- 
graphed bulletin, issued semi-monthly, 
designed to furnish information regard- 
ing the activities of the branch to the 
various city departments. The branch 
reports a noteworthy increase in its 
work since the issue of this bulletin, 
especially in inquiries received over the 
telephone from city departments, which 
have very nearly trebled. 


“In the land of the counterpane” is 
the title of an article by Miriam E. 
Cary, Minnesota, supervisor of insti- 
tutional libraries for Minnesota. The 
object of the article is to suggest books 
suitable for such libraries and in the 
descriptive suggestions, the sweet, 
clear note, characteristic of Miss Cary 
herself, adds much to their value. 
Something like 150 books are in the 
list, everyone good, only some better 
than others. 


The Merriam Company of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, has issued a third edi- 
tion of the Webster’s college dictionary. 
This new work is abridged from the 
New International Dictionary. The 
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method of spelling, capitalization, pro- 
nunciation, definitions, etc., of the larger 
work has been used and also the illus- 
trative examples of the definitions of the 
dictionary. Very valuable extensions 
have been made in phrases, synonyms, 
glossaries and the other collections, 
which in this work as well as in the larger 
volume, make it a valuable accompani- 
ment of every worker’s desk. It would 
be impossible to name the various lines 
of information which are offered in com- 
pact form in this volume but they are all 
practical and helpful, and for this library 
workers at least, owe many thanks. 


Another pleasing book for children is 
“Tales from the old world and the new” 
by Sophie M. Collman (Stewart & Kidd 
Co) of the Cincinnati public library, au- 
thor of the delightful volume “Art talks 
for young folks.” Miss Collman has 
searched the fields of romance and ad- 
venture in the old world and the new 
and has brought together 20 tales of ex- 
ceedingly great interest, told in an in- 
terest-holding fashion in a charming 
way. Stories relating to Sir Galahad, 
Trajan, St. Mark, among ancient heroes ; 
to famous buildings, statuary and artists ; 
to Marquette, Braddock, Washington, 
Lincoln and Clevenger among noted men 
in America and to other fascinating per- 
sons and pleasant things, are told in a 
style that can not fail to delight those 
“who love a story.” 


A book that well deserves its place in 


the “Useful reference series” is “Books * © 


and libraries,’ by John Adams Lowe of 
the Massachusetts library commission, 
which has been issued by the Boston 
Book Company. Mr Lowe who was 
formerly librarian of Williams college 
has brought together here a series of lec- 
tures given by him to under graduate 
students when he was there. He de- 
signed to make the students intelligent 
and independent users of the books of the 
library by acquainting them with library 
machinery. The chapter headings, the 
card catalog, classification, arrangement 
of books on the shelves, indexes, refer- 
ence books, etc., show the practical sub- 
jects treated. These are presented in a 
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clear concise fashion with sufficient at- 
tention to detail to reach the understand- 
ing of the students and yet without that 
elaboration that so discourages the stu- 
dent who has had no previous knowledge 
of reference books. 


A collection of stories from the Old 
Testament has been selected and arranged 
for telling by Frances J. Olcott. Miss 
Olcott’s rare skill in this sort of work is 
so well known from her former most 
excellent work, that to express the com- 
mendation which the volume so richly 
deserves is superfluous. But special men- 
tion must be made of the fine taste which 
led Miss Olcott to use the language of 
the dignified old version with its strik- 
ing imagery which adds large charm to 
the stories. Instructions as to how and 
where to tell Bible stories are given in 
the introduction. Excerpts from noted 
writers on the place of the Bible in edu- 
cation, with recommendations of a num- 
ber of editions of Bible literature for 
children, are given in the appendices. 

Illustrations in color by Willy 
Pogany add much charm to the volume 
of 468 p. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


“Ella Flagg Young” is the title of a 
recent volume issued by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., and of much more than passing 
interest. The sub-title “A half century 
of Chicago public schools” gives the key 
to the importance of the book. Hardly 
another school in the country of any 
grade has had so much of its best devel- 
opment under the influence and guidance 
of one individual as has Chicago public 
schools and not Chicago alone but the 
whole educational fabric of the country. 
For full 50 years she contributed in a po- 
tential way to the upbuilding of the best 
part of Chicago life. She might be taken 
for the embodiment of Chicago’s “T will.” 

The author, J. T. McManis, was for 
years on the teaching staff of the Chi- 
cago normal school while she was its 
head. He is still there and has been hon- 
ored with a personal friendship with 
Mrs Young which, in an author of a 
different type would have made a dif- 
ferent story of her life. But, being a 
keen analyist he has made the story of 
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her life tell the story of the development 
of educational methods and means under 
her 50 years’ regime, giving a color and 
interest that holds the reader’s attention 
to the end. Her wide activity in educa- 
tional affairs gives ground for discussion 
of things of national and state interest. 

An appendix to the 226p. gives a list 
of her writings and addresses. Several 
portraits of Mrs Young are among the 
illustrations of the volume. Every li- 
brary will do good service in placing this 
book among the first offered to the young 
women and particularly to those who are 
teachers, in its neighborhood. 

One gets the idea from reading Mr 
McManis’ book that here, indeed, is one 
that lived up to and realized her life long 
motto: 

Those who live on the mountain have a 
longer day than those who live in the val- 
ley. Sometimes all we need to brighten our 
day is to climb a little higher. 

“Every-day words and their uses, a 
guide to good diction,” by Professor Ut-. 
ter of Amherst, has been issued by Har- 
per Bros., and is an interesting book in 
that it deals with many words that are 
newcomers in their present use in the 
English language, and about which there 
is considerable difference of opinion. 

The testimony of living witnesses to 
a living force is a rare but welcome 
story. 

A group of three friends, two librarians 
and a writer, not long since, fell into a 
discussion of a phrase found in their 
reading aloud of a story by another 
friend, and they came to the expression, 
“Tsn’t that just like she?” A great dif- 
ference of opinion, judging by the force 
of the discussion, arose, two of them say- 
ing that “like” in that place was an ad- 
verbial conjunction, connecting the clause, 
“like she is,’ understood. The Interna- 
tional and now Dr Cutter says that “like” 
is often used with something of the force 
of a preposition, illustrating it with the 
sentence, “That’s just like her.” 

Many other interesting discussions of 
disputed words and phrases will furnish 
an interesting moment’s reading, whether 
one agrees with the author’s decision or 
not. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Atlanta 

Following a series of lectures on par- 
liamentary law, the 1916 class was for- 
mally organized and the following of- 
ficers elected: 

President, Louise McGovern; editor, 
Fanny Hinton; assistant editor, Cath- 
erine Crandall; secretary-treasurer, 
Jessie Thompson. 

On November 24, the school had the 
privilege of hearing Mr Utley, secre- 
tary of the American library associa- 
tion, talk on the History and work of 
the American library association. 
ToMMIE Dora BARKER, 

Director. 


Drexel Institute alumnae association 

Mary B. Snyder, Drexel ’02, is or- 
ganizing a technical library for Henry 
Disston and Sons in Tacony, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Catherine Guilford, Drexel ’14, is cat- 
aloging the library of the Manufactur- 
ers’ club in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, Drexel 
"14, is cataloging the library of the 
William Penn Charter school, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Marion Pierce, Drexel ’14, has been 
appointed children’s librarian in the 
Public library at Flint, Michigan. Miss 
Pierce is also supervising the library 
work with the public schools. 

Marjorie Test, Drexel 13, has re- 
signed her position at the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania on account 
of ill health. 

Do you enjoy reading these news 
notes about Drexel friends? If you 
do, please consider yourself a commit- 
tee of one to send all news that comes 
to your attention to the secretary of 
the association. 

KATHERINE M. TRIMBLE, 
Secretary. 
Drexel Institute, Phila., Pa. 


University of Illinois 
The course of lectures given by per- 
sons not connected with the faculty at 
the University of Illinois was opened 
most auspiciously this year on Novem- 
ber 14 by Miss Lutie E. Stearns. Miss 
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Stearns was at the university as one 
of the speakers before the State federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, and the Library 
school was able to hear one of Miss 
Stearns’ inimitable speeches on “The 
library and the ideal democracy.” 

The lecture course was continued by 
Miss May Massee, editor of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, who spoke on the afternoon of 
November 21 on the A. L. A. Book- 
list’s selection for small libraries. Miss 
Massee was able to stay for but one 
lecture, but during the hour in which 
she spoke she gave her audience a very 
definite picture of the work of her office. 

Miss Irene Warren, formerly libra- 
rian of the School of education of the 
University of Chicago, gave two lec- 
tures on the High-school library before 
the students, faculty, staff members, 
and high-school teachers of Champaign 
and Urbana, December 9. 

The Library club held its first regu- 
lar meeting of the year on the evening 
of December 7. The speaker for the 
occasion was Mrs Edward F. Nickoley, 
a graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois, who has returned recently from 
an eight months’ stay in Athens and 
Thessaly. Mrs Nickoley was able to 
give a very graphic picture of present 
day conditions in Greece. 


Pearl A. Stone, 715-16, was obliged to 
take a leave of absence from her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Proviso Town- 
ship high school, Maywood, IIl., on ac- 
count of serious illness, and is spend- 
ing the fall with friends in Strafford, 
Missouri. Her position for the re- 
mainder of the year was filled by 
Wilma H. Ponder, 714-15. 

Myra O’Brien, B. L. S., Illinois, ’07, 
resigned her position as librarian in 
the Legislative reference department 
of the Kansas state library, to accept a 
position on the staff of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College library at 
Manhattan. 

Linda M. Clatworthy, Illinois, B. L. 
S., 00, has been appointed reference 
librarian in the Washington state col- 
lege at Pullman. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant director. 
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New York public library 
Special lectures before the juniors 
have been as follows: 
November 10 and 15. 
kampf. Prints. 
November 15. Miss Mary E. Hall. 
high school library. 
November 22. Mr H. M. Lydenberg. Ref- 
erence department, New York public 


library. 
November 27. Mr. Andrew W. Edson. 


Recent developments in New York City 


schools. 
November 29. Miss Josephine Adams 


Rathbone. The librarian’s care of herself. 
December 6. Miss Mary Ogden White. 
Book reviews. 
December 8. Mr H. W. Kent. 


museum. 
December 9. Miss Edith Abbot. 


politan museum of art. 

This last lecture was given at the Met- 
ropolitan museum and was followed by 
an inspection of the collections in the gal- 
leries. 

The seniors in the School and College 
course have had six lectures by Mr An- 
drew Keogh, librarian of Yale university, 
on the “Administration of the college and 
university library ;” two lectures by Mr 
Root on “Community service by the col- 
lege library” and “Bibliographical in- 
struction in colleges; and have visited 
the library of the College of the City of 
New York and Miss Stevens’ studio. 

The seniors in the Advanced reference 
and cataloging course have been catalog- 
ing incunabula, calendaring manuscripts, 
and working in the map room. They 
have also attended Mr Keogh’s lectures 
and a lecture by Mr Root on “Early 
printing in the United States.” 

The seniors in the Administration 
course have had a series of conferences 
on children’s books under the leadership 
of Miss Annie Carroll Moore, and the 
talks on Branch library administration 
described last month. Lectures in this 
course have been given by Miss Florence 
Overton, Miss Ernestine Rose, Mrs Noel 
Leslie, Miss Edith W. Tiemann, Miss 
Gabriella Ackley, and Miss Ella E. 
Wagar. 

The junior class entertained the fac- 
ulty, seniors, and a few friends on the 
evening of November 24. A play “The 
crowded hour,” was presented, and Miss 
Handerson of the faculty read character 


Dr Frank Weiten- 
The 


The modern 


Metro- 
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in samples of handwriting submitted by 
the guests. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 

Agnes A. McClure, jr. ’12, has re- 
turned to this country and has accepted 
a position with The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

The engagement is announced of Char- 
lotte A. Ayres, jr. ’16, to Arthur Y. 
Meeker, of Montclair, N. J. 

Jessie C. MacCurdy, ’16, has resigned 
her position in the library of Columbia 
university to accept the position of li- 
brarian of the Workingmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau. 

Elizabeth V. Briggs, 15, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Royal Oak 
Township library, Mich. 

Janet F. Melvain, ’13, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the American Social 
Hygiene association. 

May V. Crenshaw, ’15, has removed to 
University, Va., where she has taken a 
secretarial position. 

George S. Maynard, 14, has been ap- 
pointed to a position on the staff of the 
Boston public library. 

Anna L. Brackbill, jr. *16, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger in the Union 
Theological Seminary library. 

Mrs Jennie C. Engell, ’16, is in charge 
of the circulation department of the Ta- 
coma public library, Wash. 

Ruth Fleming, jr. ’16, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Portland public 
library, Oregon. 

Clara L. Overton, ’16, has been ap- 
pointed High school librarian, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Emma L. Pafort, jr. ’16, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the Public library, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Louise E. Jones, °16, has been ap- 
pointed first assistant in the Washington 
Heights branch of the New York library. 

AzartAH S. Root, 
Principal. 


New York state library 
A memorial meeting was held No- 
vember 20 in honor of Mary W. Plum- 
mer, ’89, and Martha Thorne Wheeler, 
91. The arrangements were in gen- 
eral charge of Miss Woodworth. Mr 
Wyer presided. The speakers were 
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W. R.. Eastman, 92, who repeated the 
address he made the preceding week 
at a similar meeting in New York city, 
and W. S. Biscoe, of the faculty of the 
school, who paid tribute to the high 
ideals of Miss Wheeler and the fidelity 
with which she adhered to those ideals 
in all her work. The deaths of Miss 
Groves, ’03,.and Mr Gay, ’02, are noted 
elsewhere. 

The students who are particularly 
interested in work with children are 
availing themselves of several oppor- 
tunities which have been recently pre- 
sented. Julia L. Sauer and Marion L. 
Horton have conducted story-hours 
under the direction of the Woman’s 
club of Albany. A number from both 
classes are giving voluntary service as 
aids in the exhibition of Christmas 
books for children now being held by 
the State library. The entire school, 
through the courtesy of the Woman’s 
club, attended a recital of Indian folk 
tales given by Miss Mary Powers, 
November 25. 

Bertha M. Cudebec, 717, who was re- 
cently elected librarian of the Albany 
free library, has been obliged, through 
stress of work, to discontinue tempo- 
rarily the courses she has been taking 
in the school. 

Pres. Rush Rhees of Rochester uni- 
versity spoke to the school on “Ex- 
periences of a library trustee,” Decem- 

Pres Rush Rhees of Rochester uni- 
of varied experience, being officially 
connected with an endowed reference 
library, a city public library and a uni- 
versity library, but, what is still more 
uncommon among trustees, he pre- 
sented the trustee’s viewpoint with a 
full appreciation of the responsibility 
of both trustee and librarian—and with 
a sympathetic knowledge of the possi- 
bilities and limitations of a librarian’s 
work, 

The school will be 30 years old 
January 5, 1917. The anniversary will 
be celebrated rather informally by the 
school and former students of Albany 
and its vicinity. All former students 
are, of course, cordially welcomed. 


F. K. WALTER. 
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Pratt institute 

The School sent out to its 325 gradu- 
ates in active library work a question- 
naire concerning their positions, sal- 
aries, vacations, etc. Of these 229 
have been returned filled out. The vice- 
director purposes tabulating the returns 
as soon as the stragglers have been heard 
from. 

The annual report of the school 
forms part of the report of the Pratt 
Institute free library which has just 
been published. Graduates not on the 
mailing list, may obtain copies of the 
report by writing to the library office. 

A lecture was given on the afternoon 
of November 14, by Dr Frank P. Hill, 
librarian of the Brooklyn public library, 
on the work of that system. The school 
had a visit from Miss Sarah C. N. Bo- 
gle, director of the Carnegie library 
school at Pittsburgh, on the same after- 
noon, and the class had the pleasure of 
meeting them both at tea after Dr 
Hill’s lecture. 

Dr Azariah S. Root, principal of the 
New York library school, gave two lec- 
tures in November. His subject for 
the first was College library and com- 
munity service, and for the second, Bib- 
liographical courses in schools and col- 
leges. 

The class had a sewing bee at the 
Women’s club on the evening of No- 
vember 15, for the wounded soldiers in 
French hospitals. 

A number of the class attended the 
auction sale of Americana at Ander- 
son’s galleries on November 24. 

During the Thanksgiving vacation 
the students who remained in town 
were taken through the Russian brass 
shops on the lower East side by one of 
their number, Miss Matilda Livshitz, 
formerly of the Seward Park branch 
library. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Miss 
Hutchinson, librarian of the Brooklyn 
Institute museum of arts and sciences, 
the class were invited to attend a course 
of lectures on etchings on consecutive 
Friday afternoons during December, 
and many availed themselves of the 
privilege. 
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Alumni notes 

The School has heard with great re- 
gret of the death of Alice Stanton Gris- 
wold, ’11, on November 27, at a hos- 
pital in Hartford, Conn., after an ill- 
ness of only a week. Miss Griswold 
had been librarian of the Hartford med- 
ical society since February, 1912. She 
re-organized the library and rendered 
such efficient service that Dr Steiner, 
head of the library committee, said that 
he and his colleagues felt her loss an 
irreparable one. 

Florence A. Adams, 713, librarian of 
the Polytechnic preparatory school, has 
accepted the librarianship of the law 
firm of Cravath and Henderson of New 
York. 

Sarah Greer, 714, has resigned from 
the cataloging staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity library to accept a position in 
the reference-catalog division of the 
New York public library. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
Riverside, Cal. 

The winter school conducted at 
Riverside by the Riverside Library 
Service school begins January 8, with 
Dr Frank P. Hill as principal lecturer, 
and W. Elmo Reavis as instructor in 
binding, Joseph F. Daniels in book se- 
lection, and several other instructors 
and lecturers. 

Beginning January 22, Miss Irene 
Warren of Chicago and Miss Ellen M. 
Chandler of the Buffalo public library 
will begin their work. In addition to 
the reference work and the course on 
school libraries, Miss Warren will give 
a shorter course in office filing and in- 
dexing. Miss Chandler will teach cata- 
loging and classification. Other lectur- 
ers will cover other subjects during the 
same time. 

Beatrice McLean, ’16 class, has been 
employed by Bullock’s department 
store in Los Angeles as assistant in 
the book department. This is the first 
of our students to enter the book sell- 
ing business. We expect more to do 
the same. For a girl with good educa- 
tion, excellent health and pleasing man- 
ners there is a promising field. There 
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is no doubt that library training is 
most desirable in book selling. 

Zelia Webb has passed the civil 
service examination for the San Diego 
public library and is rated senior 
assistant. Miss Webb was formerly 
librarian ‘at Calexico public library and 
attended the short course at Riverside. 

Lilla B. Dailey, who completed her 
work at Riverside recently and became 
librarian at Chula Vista, has just been 
appointed librarian at National City, 
California. 

JoserH F. DANIELS. 


Simmons college 


The Christmas vacation begins De- 
cember 21, the new session commenc- 
ing January 4, 1917. 

This period of the year has few new 
courses beginning, and the outside 
lectures have been chiefly those on 
library buildings. On December 18, 
Frederick W. Faxon addressed the 
class on “Some librarians and library 
conferences,” illustrated by his very 
interesting collection of slides. 

In the Book selection course the 
seniors have been visiting the Boston 
book stores to observe the Christmas 
displays. The members of the college 
graduate Book selection course have 
been inspecting the special libraries 
of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, the Art museum, and 
the Social Service library. 

A number of the students took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of hearing 
Tagore speak at Tremont Temple on 
his Boston visit. 

Florence H. Butterick, ’08-09, was 
married to Welby H. McCollam, Octo- 
ber 14, 1916. 

Annaymar Milliken, 710-11, was mar- 
ried to Rev P. E. Lyndon, July 13, 
1916. 

Edith Ashmore, ’13, was married to 
Charles Maurice Elder, August 10, 
1916. 

Margaret E. Sinclair, ’16, is catalog- 
ing at Harvard university. 

Grace W. Thompson is compiling a 
bibliography on biological chemistry 
for Mr Shaw of the Massachusetts 
Institute of technology. 
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Marion J. Ewing, ’11, is home on a 
year’s leave of absence from Pomona 
college. 

JuNneE RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The lectures given by the Dean of 
the school, Mr W. H. Brett, out of his 
very busy life and experience, are 
always welcomed by the students, and 
the lectures on the Cleveland library 
system illustrated with lantern slides 
were greatly enjoyed. The subject of 
library legislation has also been pre- 
sented by him. 

It was an especially valued privilege 
to view the plans for the new Main 
library building for the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, which had been prepared 
by the eight architects who were se- 
lected for the competition and to hear 
Mr Brett’s explanation of them. 

Recent changes among the alumni 
have resulted in the following new posi- 
tions: 

Edith M. Hill, ’08, librarian of the 
Temple branch, Cleveland public 
library. 

Mrs Adaline C. Merrill, ’08, librarian 
of the Cleveland Heights high-school, 
Cleveland. 

Emma Geisler, 10, librarian of the 
Geiger-Jones Co., Canton, O. 

Mildred M. Burke, ’11, librarian at 
the Stanford Park branch, Public 
library, Chicago. 

Anna L. Robson, ’12, librarian of the 
Glenn Co. free library, Willows, Calif. 

Pyrrha B. Sheffield, ’13, librarian of 
the John Marshall high-school, Chi- 
cago. 

Lura C. Hutchinson, 714, librarian 
of the North branch, Public library, 
Minneapolis. 

Katherine: Marvin, ’14, cataloger at 
the Columbia University library, New 
York City. 

Violet D. Austin, ’15, assistant libra- 
rian at Oahu college, Honolulu. 

Blanche A. Swope, ’16, librarian of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh. ; 

Rose L. Eichenbaum, ’11, has re- 
signed her position as librarian in the 
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Temple branch, Cleveland public li- 
brary, to take up social work tempo- 
rarily in New York City. ay 

Bertha E. Mantle, 714, has tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from library work 
and is a student at the Kent, Ohio, 
normal school. 

Cards have been received announc- 
ing the marriage of Martha C. San- 
born, ’09, to Frederic C. Willson, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 





A Social Center 

The need of a “Social Center” in the 
town that is neither a village nor a 
city is one that. claims attention in 
many localities. The following story 
is suggestive. 

A public reading room in the center 
of the town has been maintained for 
some time in Virginia, Minn. The sup- 
port of the room was furnished by the 
city council, police and fire commission. 
This reading room has been much fre- 
quented by the element, which besides 
the saloon has no place to go. It has 
proved a success within the scope 
planned for it. 

Reading matter consisting of old 
magazines and papers has been liber- 
ally supplied and eagerly read by fre- 
quenters of the room. The place has 
been used to a great extent during the 
inclement weather. 

The furniture of the room was loaned 
by the Park board, which now feels a 
need of the return of its equipment. 

At the request of the city council, 
the public library will take over the 
room and will make the place more in- 
viting than it is at present and, if pos- 
sible, will place a man in permanent 
charge of it. An employment informa- 
tion bureau will be maintained, Sunday 
afternoon concerts will be given on the 
victrola and an effort will be made to 
render it an attractive and helpful place 
to those for whom it is intended. 

If a municipality may furnish a park 
for summer, why not a social center for 
winter ? 
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The High-School Library and _ Its 
Possibilities 
Mrs Edward S. Carter, librarian, 
Arthur high school, Texas 

The high school is realizing not only 
its need for broad knowledge of pub- 
lic affairs, and detailed knowledge of 
specific vocational activities but it is 
also conscious that it must enter upon 
the field of wide community service. 
It realizes that it is the most logical 
means of initiating and perfecting or- 
ganizations of the people for educa- 
tional purposes. In short, it is con- 
scious that the school that is an 
isolated, unrelated institution is disre- 
garding the principle that motivated its 
establishment, “the building of citizen- 
ship.” 

And what is the relation between 
the high school library and the public 
library of a city? Both are working 
toward the same end; both are an in- 
tegral part of the education of that city. 
Sandwiched between the public school 
and the public library the high school 
library has an unique position. It isa 
link to fill two great breaches, the 
breach between the school and the pub- 
lic library. The education of a child 
is a civic problem; both institutions 
are created for the betterment of civic 
conditions. Their relation then should 
be a co-ordinating and correlating of 
forces. How often do we hear libra- 
rians say, “Oh, that the school would 
work with us in building up our story 
hour, or in carrying the books to the 
children.” It is not difficult, then, for 
us the understand the function of the 
school library. The school has the 
children; the library has the books. 
The school comes in contact with prac- 
tically every home in the city. It has 
the best possible opportunity to reach 
the home. The child, who under the 
leadership of a strong children’s libra- 
rian in the school becomes a book lover, 
will be a lover of books the remainder 
of his life. The town that has a child- 
hood trained in the use of books as a 
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part of its school curricula is the town 
that will maintain and support the 
strongest public library. 

The high school library is not only 
rich in its possibilities of feeding the 
public library; it is also blessed in its 
power of focalizing school interests and 
school enthusiasm. It is the adver- 
tising bureau of the school. You li- 
brarians who understand all the joy of 
building an attractive picture collec- 
tion ; of making beautiful book posters ; 
of maintaining interesting bulletin 
boards; of inspiring children with the 
charm of fascinating stories, can realize 
the degree of appreciation which the 
high school librarian mets with when 
her position is an “open sesame” to 
every school room in a city system. 
You can understand what a boon are 
the high school girls of the library 
training class who help administer all 
work. Their youth and enthusiasm are 
most valuable assets to the librarian 
encumbered with the vast amount of 
detail work. 

Then again the high school library is 
important in its power of correlating 
with every other department of the 
school. It is the laboratory of labora- 
tories. It is the room which the man- 
ual training boys may equip; which the 
domestic arts girls and agricultural 
students may help beautify. Its pic- 
tures, maps, stereoptican, and current 
events bulletin boards make history 
more interesting. Its postal file of 
architecture, and specimens of every 
nation’s art are a boon to art classes. 
The cutting and mounting of picture 
plates are a joy to any class in paper 
sloyd. The literature teacher arises 
and calls that librarian blessed who can 
give picture studies illustrating holi- 
days, trees, fruits, animals, etc. The 
opportunities of the English teacher 
are doubled and even trebeled in pos- 
sibilities. Whole classes may be lec- 
tured to at a time on the use of ref- 
erence books. It would surprise you 
to know how much you can teach a 
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class in the grades just on thé use of 
dictionaries alone. Very few pupils 
understand the use of biographical dic- 
tionaries, atlases, almanacs, handbooks, 
etc. A few lessons with high school 
classes in the use of Poole’s Index, 
Reader’s Guide, bound periodicals, and 
encyclopedias are as bread cast upon 
the waters, the returns are multiplied 
many fold in increased efficiency of the 
pupil. 

And last but by no means least is the 
position of the high school library as 
the social melting pot of the school, 
and in the town where there is no 
public library, of the entire community. 

At Port Arthur there is as yet no 
public library building erected. The 
clubs of the town have been an im- 
portant means of extending the in- 
fluence of the library. The librarian 
is given the year’s program. She 
divides references out to the library 
squad and they run down the references 
on subjects assigned to various club 
members. When material is called for 
it is easy to notify one immediately 
what is in the library on a given sub- 
ject. 

The library training class also may 
collect all material in the library of 
interest to the debating clubs. Lists 
and biblographies should be compiled, 
mimeographed, and mailed to club 
members ; also a copy should be posted. 

A weekly story hour is perhaps one 
of the most important factors of the 
social center work of a library. In 
this way children are given in the most 
concrete form and in the most inter- 
esting manner the best that literature 
has to offer. No single impulse is so 
mighty as the human desire for emula- 
tion. Children may here assist the li- 
brarian materially if encouraged to pre- 
pare some interesting story to tell at 
the next story hour. 

The town that has Camp Fire and 
Boy Scouts organizations has an in- 
creased opportunity open to the library. 
Many Camp Fire girls who veritably 
detest reading anything but fiction may 
be led to study biography and Indian 
legends. Boys will read many books 
recommended for Scouts, in order to 
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receive the reward of their merit marks. 

Then again an annual banquet given 
to the library squad by the librarian 
may be an important factor of inter- 
est. An annual tea in the library at 
the opening of school where new 
teachers may meet former teachers and 
both together may see the new books 
on display takes away all fear that the 
librarian is too busy to give attention 
to the teachers’ needs. Parents’ day is 
important in its opportunity for library 
extension. The librarian and her squad 
acting as reception committee may 
show visitors a vast fund of reference 
material which they are surprised to 
find. 

In review, then, we see that the 
high school library is unique in posi- 
tion and rich in its opportunity for 
service. It is an essential correlation 
of the public library; it is an important 
focal power for advertising and arous- 
ing school interest; it is a boon to 
every department of the school; it is a 
workshop and laboratory combined. It 
is the social melting pot of the school 
and the lens that focalizes all the rays 
of interest of the school. 


Codperation 


The relation between library and 
school in St. Louis is carried out in the 
following fashion : 

Common Aims 


To introduce children to good and 
useful books. 

To train them in the wise use of these 
books. 

To awaken a desire for reading and 
research. 

To develop the social instinct. 

To teach fitting behaviour in public 
places. 

To train for enlightened citizenship. 

The teachers and librarians work 
together. 

What the teacher does 

When there is a library within walk- 
ing distance of the school: 

Encourages the child to use the li- 
brary. 

Welcomes the librarian to the school 
room. 
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Assigns topics to be looked up at the 
library by the class. 

Notifies the librarian in advance of 
subjects assigned for class research. 

Impresses upon the children in the 
class room the proper care of books and 
seemly behaviour at the library. 

When there is no library within 
walking distance of the school: 

Obtains from the main library a 
class room library and encourages the 
children to borrow the books for home 
reading. 

Advises the children to visit occas- 
ionally the main library or the near- 
est branch. 

Our teachers are cultivating in larger 
measure an understanding of the li- 
brary point of view and confer with 
the librarian frequently on matters of 
common interest. 


What the librarian does 

Visits schools to understand better 
the class needs. 

Keeps for the use of the class books 
on any study subject, whenever notice 
is given in advance by the teacher. 

Instructs classes in the use of the 
catalog, place of books on the shelves 
and the use of reference books. Ap- 
plication for this instruction should be 
made as early in the season as possible. 

Furnishes lists on general or special 
subjects on request of teacher. 

Tells stories or gives book talks in 
schools when desired. 

Conducts a weekly cycle story hour 
at the library to encourage older boys 
and girls to read along continuous lines 
in literature. 

Invites teachers to visit the library 
and to make suggestions. Seeks to un- 
derstand the school problems and to 
render all practical assistance. 

Co-operates with the school spirit 
through Mothers’ clubs and Patrons’ 
associations. 


The congregating temper that pervades 

Our .unripe years, not wasted, should be 
taught 

To minister to works of high attempt— 

Works which the enthusiast would perform 
with love. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Plans are being prepared for a fire- 
proof addition to the Williams’ college 
library. 

M. C. G. White, Wiliams ’73, of Con- 
necticut, has presented Williams col- 
lege with a collection of several hun- 
dred books including some very old 
and rare editions. A copy of Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, 1578, and Demonstration of 
the principles of the Protestant Apo- 
calypse are among them. 


Ernest L. Gay of Boston, Mass., died 
on November 25 while returning to 
his home from the Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball game. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1897, attended the Har- 
vard law school, and practically finished 
the two years’ course at the New York 
state library school. Although he held 
several library positions, first as cata- 
loger at Harvard, then as organizer of 
the library of the Institute of 1770, 
and finally as librarian of the Society 
for the preservation of New England 
antiquities, he was especially interested 
in books from the point of view of the 
collector and antiquary. With the 
library of his grandfather, Dr Winslow 
Lewis, as a nucleus he built up a valu- 
able library on special lines. The most 
notable of his collections are the writ- 
ings of John Gay, the works of Cotton 
and Increase Mather, the New Eng- 
land primers, and the seventeenth cen- 
tury American almanacks. 

Central Atlantic 

Miss Annie Heckman, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, 
was killed by a train on October 18, 
1916. 

T. W. Koch, recently librarian of the 
University of Michigan, resigned, has 
become chief of the order division in 
charge of publications of the Library 
of Congress. 

Marie F. Wait, N. Y., 94-95, for 14 
years librarian of the Longstreet li- 
brary. Peddie Institute, Hightstown, 
N. J., resigned last July and is now a 
member of the staff of Princeton Uni- 
versity library. 
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Grace B. McCartney, Pratt ’11, for 
two years past head of the order de- 
partment, has been made head cataloger 
of the Rochester public library, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Mildred E. Davis, Pratt ’10, recently 
in charge of the Central circulation 
children’s room of the New York pub- 
lic library, has been made children’s li- 
brarian of the Public library, Utica, 
ee 


Charlotte E. Groves, B. L. S., 
N. Y. S., 03, died at Coudersport, Pa., 
on November 8, after an illness of 
more than two years. Between her 
graduation from the library school and 
her last illness she filled, very ably, 
positions in the classification and cata- 
log sections of the New York state 
library, the Library of Congress and 
the University of Chicago library. 


Owing to the proximity of the 
Library of Congress, the reference de- 
partment of the Public library in 
Washington is not subject to demands 
for as varied or intensive research as 
is the average public library. The 
stress is rather put on the work of cir- 
culating books throughout the District 
of Columbia. 

During the past year 880,000 v., and 
360,000 juvenile, were issued to 49,500 
registered borrowers and to the un- 
registered children in 120 schools. 

Until such time as Congress shall 
appropriate money for the equipment 
and support of branches the outlying 
districts can be helped in two ways by 
distributing books through volunteer 
agencies and by reaching the children 
through the medium of school libraries. 
Through 15 stations in settlement 
houses, department stores, the Y. M. 
C. A. and neighborhood centers, 80,000 
v. were issued by volunteer helpers, 
while 180,000 v. were issued through 
the Schools department which is busied 
throughout the year in making up and 
receiving back for further exchange 
small traveling libraries. A collection 
of 12,000 v. so used as to give 40,000 
issues to 120 schools, and a final cir- 
culation of 180,000 among the children 
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of 450 class rooms means close figur- 
ing and careful husbanding of re- 
sources. 

The appropriation for the year was 
$72,100 and the fines and gifts amount- 
ed to about $6,000 more. The total 
accessions for the year were 20,250 v., 
of which 15,500 v. were purchases. 
However, the wearing out of 14,300 v. 
does not leave a large net gain to the 
collection, and with a rigidly limited 
book and bindery fund, a growth in 
circulation of 25% in two years and 
with a constant cry from the public for 
more service, the District of Columbia 
library faces a difficult problem. The 
report shows a need of more staff, more 
books, more branches, more shelf room, 
more money, before the library can take 
the rank for work accomplished that 
its place in the nation’s capital merits, 
but for esprit de corps and cheery de- 
termination to do all that cramped 
facilities allow, it holds its own with 
other institutions. 

Central 

Lydia A. Dexter, N. Y. S., 91, is 
engaged temporarily in classifying and 
cataloging the Public library at Ottawa, 
Ill. 


Elizabeth McMullin of Mount Ayr, 
Ohio, has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library, Elwood, Indiana, to suc- 
ceed Edith Wilk, resigned. 


Constance Bement, Pratt ’10, has re- 
signed as reference librarian of the 
Michigan state library, to accept a posi- 
tion in the reference department of the 
Detroit public library. 

Andrew Linn Bostwick, librarian of 
the St. Louis Municipal Reference 
branch library since August, 1912, has 
resigned his position to become secretary 
of the City Plan commission of St. Louis. 


The Public library of Des Moines has 
issued an attractive little leaflet contain- 
ing the good resolution, “Two good books 
a year for my children.” A list of two 
books for each period up to 14 years of 
age, is included in the selection made by 
C. E. Rush, librarian. 


Mary A. Tawney, N. Y. S., ’15-16, 
has resigned her position as assistant 
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in charge of library work with schools 
in the St. Paul public library to become 
an assistant in the Central circulation 
department of the Minneapolis public 
library. 

The marriage is announced of Miss 
Stella L. Wiley, Pratt ’07, branch li- 
brarian in the Minneapolis public li- 
brary system and formerly librarian at 
Hibbing, Minn., to Anton Curtiss 
Oberg, December 7. Their home will 
be at 1418 Jefferson street, Duluth, 
Minn. 

Miss Jessie Welles, formerly of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, has been 
engaged as instructor to the class organ- 
ized by the Toledo public library to train 
new assistants needed for the five branch 
libraries opening next year. The class be- 
gins work January 2, 1917. 

Katharine B. Judson, N. Y. S., 
04-05, for a year and a half previous 
to July, 1916, the reference librarian 
in history at the New York state li- 
brary, has been engaged to catalog the 
American history collection in the 
Hayes memorial library and museum 
at Fremont, Ohio. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, records the re- 
ceipts for the year, $6,255 ; disbursements, 
$5,470. The library has been re-classified 
and the catalog re-arranged. Number of 
active card-holders, 5,320; population, 
15,827; circulation, 77,295 v.; fiction, 
37% ; books on the shelves, 16,683. 


Katherine S. Tibbitts, assistant libra- 
rian of Adelbert college library since 
1908, has been obliged to resign on ac- 
count of the continued illness of her 
mother. 

Howard H. Hill, formerly assistant li- 
brarian of Trinity college library, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been appointed assistant 
librarian to succeed Miss Tibbitts. 


A very sad accident was that through 
which Miss Beatrice Foster, student of 
the University at Wisconsin, lost her life. 
Preparatory. to studying, Miss Foster 
had enveloped herself in an outing flan- 
nel robe, which touching a lighted match, 
flamed up, burning her so badly that she 
died shortly afterwards. 
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Miss Foster was a graduate of the 
Western Illinois normal school, receiv- 
ing a special diploma in library work. 
For four years past, she had been li- 
brarian of the State normal school, 
Plattville, Wisconsin. She was given 
leave of absence last fall, so that she 
might attend the library school at Madi- 
son. Her president said in response to 
the request: “She may have as long a 
leave as she wishes if she will only come 
back to us. We need her.” 

Miss Foster was a young lady of fine 
character, strong in her endeavor in 
every line of progress, and by her ami- 
able disposition and attractive person- 
ality, was a prime favorite in every 
circle. . 

South 

Mrs Esther H. A. Shaupe, for 11 
years librarian of the University of 
Sewannee, Tennessee, died November 
14. 


A practical course in library methods 
in charge of Librarian Kennedy has 
been made a part of the first year’s 
work towards a degree, at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


A. H. Menterr has been named as 
State librarian of Missouri to succeed 
James L. Smith whose time expired 
on January 1. Mr Menterr has been 
the assistant librarian for 20 years. 


Dorothea D. Halyburton, a graduate 
of the training class of the St. Louis 
public library, and for three years an 
assistant in that library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
at Owensboro, Ky. 


The Public library board of Louisville, 
Ky., has passed a resolution withdrawing 
the use of the auditoriums of the Louis- 
ville public library for political meetings 
or for meetings in which the endorsement 
of candidates in any office or trust takes 
place. 


The recent death of Superintendent 
Howard A. Gass, who was for eight 
years a member of the Missouri library 
commission, was marked by very appre- 
ciative resolutions on the part of the 
other members of the Missouri library 
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commission. The commission expressed 
the great sense of loss in the death of one 
who worked faithfully since the organ- 
ization of the commission. “His spirit 
of cheerful co-operation and the constant 
encouragement of his presence in the 
commission will be sorely missed.” 

A shower of 30 telegrams from Texas 
libraries was sent to Mr Andrew Car- 
negie congratulating him on his eighty- 
first birthday. 

Inasmuch as all libraries are in- 
debted to Mr Carnegie directly or in- 
directly because of his $100,000 endow- 
ment of the Publishing Board of the 
American library association, also be- 
cause of the good work done by the At- 
lanta library school, which Mr Carnegie 
finances especially to train southern li- 
brarians and also because of the general 
benefit to library growth as a whole de- 
rived through Mr Carnegie’s gifts of 
library buildings, some libraries not 
possessing Carnegie buildings joined in 
the shower. 

Pacific Coast 

The last of the six branch libraries 
provided for Los Angeles under the 
Carnegie gift in 1911, has been opened. 

The staff of the Public library of 
Tacoma, Washington, has_ received 
seven cuts to comply with the reduc- 
tion of the maintenance fund. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Long Beach, California, records num- 
ber of books, 40,818; circulation, 324,- 
743 v.; income, $25,057, expenditure, 
$23,581; number of borrowers, 24,057; 
population of the city, 35,000; number on 
the staff, 17. The report is full of inter- 
esting details. Zadie Brown is librarian. 

The annual report of the State col- 
lege of Washington, William Foote, 
librarian, reports number of volumes in 
the library 50,100, unbound material 
99,973 pieces exclusive of duplicates 
and material in the experimenting sta- 
tion library. Over 600 students are tak- 
ing the course offered by the librarian on 
“How to use the library.” Registration 


for the year, faculty 193, students 1,251; 
average daily attendance 840; circulation 
for the year 53,080; salaries $5,639; stu- 
dent assistants $1,486; 


binder $1,040; 
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binder’s assistant $480; books $2,283; 
periodicals $397; books and _ periodicals 
for departments $5,367; total $18,066. 


The annual report of the Public 
library of Berkeley, California, records 
a gain of 16% in the circulation, and 
30% in the borrows. Fiction circula- 
tion has fallen from 59.8% last year to 
57.4%; cost of the circulation of a 
book has been reduced .7 of a cent. 
The system of classroom libraries 
reaching 14 schools resulted in the cir- 
culation of 17,486 v. New work has 
been performed in the reorganization 
of the staff, extension of hours at the 
main library, Sunday circulation, and a 
new system of recording periodicals 
and documents used. Work for the 
future looks to the establishment of 
municipal, technical and business ref- 
erence work, lengthening of the hours 
of opening and further development of 
school work. 

‘ Foreign 

The annual report of the libraries 
of Leeds, England, shows progressive 
effort in the library, notwithstanding 
the fact that the work of the library 
has been affected by a great number 
of readers and students away on mili- 
tary and naval duties. A slight in- 
crease in the comparative issue of fic- 
tion is also shown, probably due to the 
same cause. 

The library has been extensively 
used during the war as a depot for pub- 
licity in connection with recruiting. It 
also has distributed a _ considerable 
amount of printed material relating to 
the war with a view to disseminating 
correct information concerning it. The 
record of circulation is 1,250,927 v. A 
substantial increase in the number of 
children who use the library is noted. 
Special talks and story hours have 
been given on books calculated to lead 
to good reading. Attendance at these 
has been satisfactory. 





For sale. The Ridpath Library of 
Universal literature, 25 v., half morocco, 
perfect condition, $12.50. Address Nel- 
lie L. Maloney, 453 Market St., Kenosha, 
Wis. 











